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Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- | 


will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four | ae ne 
bots wit Ve sent, proper ; pt of four) could read, substituting the names of many other cities: 


(4) dollars for each, 
During nearly ten years these pictures have appeared | 
in this paper, and their excellence has been universally 


commented upon. We have received numerous orders for 


electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for | 


the purpose of facilitating a selection. 
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| man, after all. 





Ida Klein, Teresina Tua, Marchesi. 
Adelina Patti, Lucca, Henry Mason, 
Sembrich, Ivan E, Morawski, P, S, Gilmore, 
Christine Nilsson, Clara Morris, Neupert, 
Scalchi, Mary Anderson, Hubert de Blanck, 
Trebelli. Sara Jewett, Dr. Louis Maas, 
Marie Roze, Rose Coghlan, Max Bruch, 
Anna de Bellocca, Kate Claxton, L, G, Gottschalk, 
Etelka Gerster, Fanny Davenport, Antoine de Kontski, 
Nordica, ey S. B. Mills, 
fovep hine Yorke nevieve Ward, E. M, Bowman, 

mille Ambre, May Fielding, Otto Bendix, 
Emma Thursby, Ellen Montejo, W. H, Sherwood 
Teresa Carreflo, Lilian Olcott, Stagno, 
Kellogg, Clara L.—a, Louise Gage Courtney, Victor Nessler, 
Minnie Hauk, Richard Wagner, Salvini, 
Materna, Theodore Thomas, Boucicault, 
Albani, Dr. Damrosch, Lawrence Barrett, 
Annie Louise Cary, Campanini Ossi, 
Emily Winant, Gua agninl. Edwin Booth, | 
Lena Little. Constantin Sternberg. as — | 
Murio-Celli, Dengremont, A. Cap 
Chatterton- Bohrer, Galassi, Moniegn 0, | 
Mme. Fernandez, Hans Balatka, Mrs. Helen Ames, 
Lotta, Arbuckle, Marie Litta, 
Minnie Palmer, Liberati, Emil Scaria, | 
Donaldi, Ferranti, Hermann Winkelmann, 
Marie Louise Dotti, Anton Rubinstein. Comets, | 
Geistinger, De! Puente, William W. Gilchrist. | 
Fursch-Madi,—s. oseffy, Ferranti, | 
Catherine Lewis, me. Julia Rive-King, Johannes Brahms, 
Zélie de Lussan, Hope Glenna, eyerbeer, 


Moritz Moszkowski, 
Anna Louise Tanner, 
Filoteo Greco, 
Wilhelm Junck. 
Fannie Hirsch, 
Michael Banner, 

Dr, S. N. Penfield, 
F. W. Riesberg, | 
Emmons Hamlin, | 
Otto Sutro, | 
Cari Faelten, } 
Belle Cole, | 
Carl Millécker, | 
Lowell Mason, 


Louis Blumenberg. 
Frank Vander Stucken, 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller, 
Robert Volkmann, 
sg Rietz, 

ax Heinrich, 
£. A, Lefebre, 
Ovide Musin, 
Anton Udvardi, 
Alcuin Blum, 
geseeh Koegel, 
Ir. Joné Godoy, 
Carlyle Petersilea, 


Bianche Roosevelt, 
Sarah Bernhardt, 
Titus d’ Ernesti, 

Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Henschel, 
Charles M, Schmitz, 
Friedrich von Flotow, 
Franz Lachoer, 
Heinrich Marschner, 
Frederick Lax, 
Nestore Calvano, 
William Courtaey, 
po Staudig!, 

alu Veling. 

Mrs, Minnie Richards, 


Florence Clinton-Sutro, Carl Retter, Georges Bizet, 
Calixa Lavallee, George Gemiinder, ohn A. Broekhoven, 
Clarence Eddy, Emil Liebling, dgar H. Sherwood 
Franz Abt, Van Zandt, Ponchielli, 

Fannie Bloomfield, W. Edward Heimendah!, Edith Edwards, 

8. E. Jacobsoha, Mme. Clemelli, Carrie Hun-King. 


Pauline L’ Allemand, 
erdi, | 
Hummel Monument, 
ector Berlioz Monument | 
Haydn Monument. | 
| my Svendsen, 


Albert M. Bagby, 

W. Waugh Lauder, 
Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder. 
Mendelssohn, 

Hans von Bilow, 


C. Mortimer Wiske 

i 0. Von Prochazka, 
Cdvard Grieg, 

Adolf Henselt 
Eugene D. Albert. 


Lili Lehmann, Clara Schumann, 


William Candidus, Joachim aton Dvorak, 

Franz Koeisel, Samuel S. Santord, Saint-Saens. 

Leandro Campanari, Franz Liszt, Pablo de Sarasate. 

Franz Rummel, Christine Dossert, no ordan. 

Blanche Stone Barton, Dora Henninges. ans Richter, } 


A. A, Stanley, 
Ernst Catenhusen, 
Heinrich Hofmann. 
Charles Fradel. 
Emil Sauer. 

esse Bartlett Davis. 


Therese Herbert-Foerster, | 
Bertha Pierson, 
Carlos Sobrino, 
George M. Nowell, | 
William Mason. | 
Pasdeloup. 


Amy Sherwin 
Thomas Ryan, 
Achille Errani, 
King Ladwig I I, 
©, Jos. Brambach, 
Heary Schradieck, 


John F. Luther, Jory Burmeister-Petersen, Anna Lankow. 

tobe F. Rhodes, Willis Nowell, Maud Powell. 
ilhelm Gericke, August Hyllested. Max Alvary. 

Frank Taft, Gustav Hinrichs. osef Hofmann. 

C. M. Von Weber, Xaver Scharwenka Andel, 

Edward Fisher. Heinrch Boetel. Carlotta F, Pinner. 


Marianne Brandt. 
Gustav A. Kerker, 
Henry Duzensi. 


W. E. Haslam, 
Carl E. Martin. 
Jennie Dutton. 


Kate Rolla 
Charles Rehm. 
Harold Randolph. 


MinnieV. Vanderveer Walter J. Hall. Emma Juch. 
Adele Aus der Ohe Conrad Ansorge. Fritz Giese, 
Karl Klindworth. Car Baermann Anton Seidl, 
Edwin Kiahbre Emil Steger. Max Leckner, 


Helen D. Campbell. Paul Kalisch. Max Spicker. 


Alfredo Harili, Louis Svecenski, — Graves. 
Wa, R. Chapman, Henry Holden Huss, ermann Ebeling. 
Otte Roth, Neally Stevens, Anton Bruckner, 


Dyas Flanagan Mary Howe. 
A Victor Benham Attalie Calire. 
Mr. and Mrs, Carl Hild, Mr. and Mrs, Lawton. 


Anna Carpenter. 
W. L. Blaumenscheina, 


Leonard Labatt. 
Albert Venino 
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were highly praised by Schumann, likewise his “L’Art du 


| Mayseder is a child by the side of him, although he is a 


| of composition is still very rough, but there are mo- 
| know some of his chords would go to your heart.” 


| discovery of which Schumann was chiefly instrumental, 
| was played December 11, 1839, and Schumann wrote to 


| played at rehearsal. 
| not to be described. 
| man voices, and it is all so intellectual ; 


| of it —such a heavenly length, like a four volume novel ! 
| Why, it is longer than the ninth symphony. 
| happy, and only wished you were my wife that I could 





AGAIN SCHUMANN. 


a ny 


T is curious to note in some of Schumann's criticisms 
the names of people who, while they enjoyed the 
evanescent glory of a day, yet find their only fame to 
future generations embalmed in some ten line criticism 
of the great composer-critic. Take, for example, the fol- 
lowing, published in his volume of early correspond- 
ence, which was feviewed in last week's MUSICAL 
CouRIER. Under date Leipsic, July 13, 1838, Schumann 
writes to Clara Wieck: “I have come across a great 
celebrity this week. You will have seen his name in the 
paper—Hirschback. He puts me in mind of ‘ Faust’ and 
the black arts. The day before yesterday we played 
some quartets of his. They were wanting in form, but 
the inspiration and high ambition they contained are 
more tremendous than anything I have ever met with. 
He goes rather upon the same lines as I do, and has 
various moods, but he is much more passionate and 
tragical than I am. His form is quite new, as is his 
treatment of the quartet. One or two things took a 
great hold on me. One overlooks such small faults 
where there is so much overwhelming richness of im- 
agination. He has also an overture to ‘Hamlet’ and 
ideas for an oratorio on ‘ Paradise Lost.’ The quartets 
are scenes from ‘Faust.’ There is a picture for you! 
Added to that the deepest romantic sentiment, joined to 
the greatest simplicity and touching truthfulness,” 
The translator appends a foot note to this letter, as fol- 
“Alas for ‘celebrity.’” And so say we. Who 
ever hears of this poor Hirschback, so potential in 
Schumann did not always hit it so 
He, like all 


lows: 


promises of genius? 
well as he did with Chopin and Brahms. 








critics, was subject to errors of judgment. 
This, about the young musicians of Prague, one 


young musicians of Prague were a great 
amusement tome, They are very good natured crea- 
tures, but are always talking about themselves and 
praising one another's idylls and compositions, although 
each one thinks in his own heart that he is the best 
among them.” Prague musicians were only very hu- 

Schumann complains of Vienna as possessing “more 
means, perhaps, than other towns, but a head is wanted, 
such as Mendelssohn, who would be able to amalgamate 
and govern them 

Schumann was a very practical man, after all; his mind 
was synthetical rather than analytical, for he took in the 
whole of a subject at one sweep and was often careless 
of detail, although he improved very much in that 
respect as he grew older, 

He always had an affection for Thalberg, of whom he 
writes: “I like Thalberg very much; there issomething 
modest and simple (in a good sense) about him, and he 
is a splendid player, who will bear comparison with any 
of you.” Weare all of us apt to decry Thalberg now- 
adays because his trashy, operatic fantasies, written for 
his own concerts, are taken as his standard works, 
whereas his piano concerto and most excellent études 


Chant sur le Piano,” which could be very profitably 
studied by many of our present virtuosi, as they would 
find therein the thing they so sadly lack—a fine singing 
touch. 

It is curious to note Schumann's opinion of Ole Bull. 


He says: “Ole Bull has given another very brilliant 
concert. You have not heard him yet, I fancy. He is 
quite among the first, and yet is a student still. Doyou 


understand that? I cannot say I do, and yet it is so. 
He is equal to Paganini in his extraordinary execution 
and purity of intonation, and far above Lipinski. 
more perfect man. Mayseder has understood and ac- 
complished his object in life, while Ole Bull has not 
reached the goal yet, and 1 fear never will. His style 
It But | 


mentary flashes. is not to be described. 


The famous Schubert symphony in C major, in the 


Clara the now famous letter: ‘Clara, to-day I was in 
perfect bliss. A symphony of Franz Schubert's was 
If you had only been there! It is 
All the instruments are like hu- 
and then the 
instrumentation, in spite of Beethoven! and the length 


I was quite 


write such symphonies.” 


he did through the lives of many other celebrated men, 
for the Hungarian virtuoso, no matter what musical 
trash he has written, was a great artist and a discerning 
and appreciative friend, to which fact the Wagner letters 
will bear ample testimony. Schumann writes, March 18, 
1840: “Iam with Liszt nearly all day. He said to me 
yesterday: ‘I feel as if I had known you for twenty 
years.” And I feel just the same. We have begun tobe 
very rude to one another, and I have often reason to be 
so, as he is really too capricious and has been frightfully 
spoilt in Vienna. How extraordinary his playing is, so 
bold and daring, and then, again, so tender and delicate ! 
I have never heard anything like it. But, Clara, the 
world he lives in does not suit me. I would not give up 
art as you understand it, and as I feel it sometimes 
when I am at the piano composing; I would not ex- 
change such sweet comfort for all his grandeur—and 
there is a good deal of tinsel about his playing, too. 
But let me be silent about it to-day.” This shows how 
thoroughly Schumann penetrated to the very core of 
Liszt’s unique personality. 

Later he writes: “I wish you had been with Liszt 
early this morning. He is really tooextraordinary. He 
played some of the ‘ Novelettes,’ part of the ‘ Phantasie ’ 
and of the sonata, and I was really quite moved. Agood 
deal of it differed from my own conception, but it was 
always genial and full of such delicacy and strong feeling 
as he probably does not enjoy every day. Only Becker 
was there and he had tears in his eyes. I especially 
enjoyed the second novelette in D major. You cannot 
think what an effect it makes, and Liszt is going to 
play it at his third concert. ° Would you 
believe it, at his concert he played on an instrument of 
Hirtel’s which he had never seen before. I must say | 
admire that sort of thing immensely—such confidence in 
his ten good fingers. * * * But I can tell you this 
much, that Liszt seems to me to be more tremendous 
every day! This morning he played again at Rar- 
mund Hiirtel’s, and made all of us tremble; we rejoiced 
over some études of Chopin, a piece from Rossini’s 
‘Soirées,’ and several other things besides. As acom- 
pliment to him and to let the public see what sort of an 
artist he is, Mendelssohn is going to carry out a pretty 
idea. He has arranged a regular orchestral concert at 
the ‘Gewandhaus’ to morrow evening in his honor; 
only a limited number are invited, and several of Men- 
delssohn’s overtures, Schubert's symphony and Bach's 
triple concerto (Mendelssohn, Liszt and Hiller) are to 
be performed! Isn't it charming of Mendelssohn?” 
The volume aptly closes with the following letter, 
dated Leipgic, May 31, 1840, addressed to Clara Wieck : 
“I cannot restrain my longing to see you, and I want 
you to drag me away from mus. You will certainly 
be surprised at the quantity | have done in such a short 
time, all except the copying out. 1 ought to stop for a 
bit, and yet I cannot. In all this music I am quite for- 
getting how to write and think. You must have found 
that out by my letters. I feel so acutely that I ought 
never have gone in for anything but music all my life. 
In your last letter you speak of a ‘proper spot’ where 
you would like to see me—but do not overrate me. | 
want no better place than where | can have a piano and 
be near you. You will never be a ‘ Kapellmeisterin’ as 
long as you live, but mentally we are quite equal to any 
‘Kapellmeisterpaar,’ are we not? | am sure you under- 
stand me. I have actually reached op. 22. I should 
never have thought that when I| was at op. 1. In eight 
years twenty-two compositions are about enough. Now 
I will write twice as much again and then die. Some- 
times I feel as if I were finding out quite new ways in 
music.” 

But, alas, like Moses, who died in view of the Prom- 
ised Land, poor Schumann was never destined to invade 
that new territory of art that has been thrown open to 


us by the magic genius of Richard Wagner! 
MR. FRANK BIGLEY writes to the “Sun” apro- 
pos of the present discussion as to the “going 
out to see a friend” between the acts at the theatre, 


thus: 
Some people don’t like to have others go out between the acts to get a 


* 





A TIMELY SUGGESTION. 


drink. Give them some good music between the acts and less of the gut- 
ter band style. 
This is a timely and well put suggestion. THE Mu- 


SICAL COURIER has harped on this question for a long 
time, advocating the introduction of good music in our 
theatres, particularly appropriate music, for we all know 
the incongruously ludicrous effect of “Johnnie, Get 
Your Gun” after the third act of ‘‘Hamlet.” No doubt 
the vigorous crusade being waged against the gentle- 
men with the thirsty palates would be materially 
strengthened if the theatrical managers would give us 





Liszt, of course, flits through Schumann’s life just as 


some decent music, and above all more room to stretch 











our weary limbs, for it is not to be doubted for a moment 
that the cramped position one has to assume while at 
the theatre and the distressing brass band that makes 
life a hideous dream have much to dowith the custom 
so sharply denounced. 





NOTICE that one of the features of “ Dr.” Eberhard’s 
A so-called “Grand” Conservatory will be the con- 
ducting of the monthly student concerts by Mr. Anton 
Seid! naturally leads to the question, Does Mr. Seidl 
know what queer company he is getting into? 


HE “Gazetta Musicale” reprints with approval the 
leading passages of our correspondent’s letter from 
Milan published in THE MUSICAL COURIER of October 
17, and describes them as “ most opportune and instruc- 
tive observations ” on the calumnies lately published 
by Anglo-Americans on the Italian school of song. 
The same distinction was conferred on that Milan let- 
ter by the New York “Times,” which also reprinted the 


greater portion of its contents. 

UKES are great people still in some parts of the 
D habitable globe—Coburg, for example. Lately 
the good citizens of Coburg had the pleasure of hearing 
the overture to “ Euryanthe ” twice in immediate succes- 
sion. They likewise had the pleasure of seeing twice 
in immediate succession the tableau vivant of “ Euryan- 
the at Emma’s Tomb,” which was given during the per- 
formance of the overture. For these blessings the duke 
is to be thanked. He did not enter his box till the 
overture was nearly ended, and, as he wished to hear it, 
of course it had to be repeated, along with the tableau 
vivant. Luckily, the “ Euryanthe”’ overture will bear 


repetition. “Wir Walden sind doch besser’ Menschen.” 


- 

HE Théatre de la Monnaie, of Brussels, is taking a 
false step, we are sure, The management intends 
to produce “ Parsifal” as a concert piece, without scenic 
accessories. Such performances have been already given 
in New York, with most unsatisfactory results. It is 
worse than absurd—it is an insult to Wagner and his 
genius to give in aconcert hall scenes from the “ Nibe- 
lungen,” from “ Tristan” or from “ Parsifal.” The full 
eflect of these works can only be attained when the 
scenery and the scenic accessories are presented as 
Wagner conceived and designed them. Wagner did 
not seek to write arias to be sung in a drawing room; 
he sought, in the old Greek spirit, to produce music 
dramas, in which music, acting and scenery should com- 
bine to represent his ideal. These three factors cannot 
be separated in Wagner's later works, and least of all in 
“ Parsifal.” The results, as we have said, of such one- 
sided performances are and will be always unsatisfac- 
tory; the public leaves the hall and will not see to an end 
such maimed presentations of great works of art. It is 
therefore with regret that we see such a devoted Wag- 
nerian as Seidl announcing his intention to give such a 
concert performance of “ Parsifal.”” We hope he will be 

warned in time and abandon the project. 


Lie “ Herald” of Thursday last in its Paris telegram 
reports that Patti’s appearance at the Paris Opera 
in “ Romeo et Juliette” was a great success. We hope 
that further advices will confirm this, for first night per- 
formances, as reported in our contemporary, are by no 
means indications of the real state of affairs. There is 
no doubt a strong feeling against Patti in Paris. A man 
so critical as Adolphe Jullien, for example, writes: “ We 
have seen her—or rather we have seen her make attempts 
—in two rdles of grand opera, ‘Marguerite’ in ‘Faust’ 
and ‘ Valentine’ in ‘The Huguenots.’ She sang each of 
these rdles twice in 1874 in French with French singers, 
and, while rendering due justice to her intelligence, we 
must recognize that her voice, so warm and brilliant in 
Italian operas of demi.caractére, was evidently unable 
to struggle against an instrumentation much more elab- 
orate and rich than that of the Italian scores. These 
attempts, from which she did not come victorious in all 
respects, took place, not in the Rue Le Peletier, but in 
the Salle Ventadour, where she had sung so long and so 
triumphantly and which was the best adapted for her 
vocal means. Even then and there her voice could 
scarcely penetrate the orchestra of Gounod or Meyer- 
beer. From 1874 to 1888, from the Salle Ventadour to 


the immense auditorium of Granier, what a difference!” 
The “ Monde Artiste ” is still fiercer, and publishes a 
letter from a supposed Spaniard, in which it asserted 
that “Patti sang at Madrid, in the last season, six 
operas, and had six fiascos, notably in ‘ Rigoletto’ and 
‘Lucia.’ In the ‘ Barber’ she could only sing Arditi’s 
The public of Madrid and of Barce- 


waltz, ‘ Il Bacio.’ 





lona would not tolerate for a moment what is offered to 
the public at the Grand Opera.” The Belgian “Guide 
Musical " supplements all this with the article from the 
“Tribune,” of this city, which warns Patti “if she 
wishes to avoid bitter disillusions "’ to have nothing to 
do with the Paris Grand Opera. “ The whole press is 
against her, and the South American colony alone will 
applaud her. Paris, decadent as she is, is not yet a 
Chicago or a Buenos Ayres. It is more than absurd for 
Patti to fancy that she can astonish the Parisians by 
creating ‘Juliette.’” Aurelian Scholl, who is nothing 
if not malicious, suggests that Capoul should sing 
“Juliette” and Patti take the rdle of “Jocelyn,” in 
Godard’s opera, as her voice, he says, “ must have some 
wrinkles.” And so on,and so on. These gibes at a great 
artist, whose prime is past, are not indications of good 
taste or good feeling. We prefer the German and Eng- 
lish constancy which tolerates and applauds old favor- 
ites when they are the mere ghost of their former selves. 
Still the artist is also to blame; he ought to know when 
he lags superfluous on the stage and not wait till he 
has to make an exzto ignobile. It is with regret we see 
that the puffery of Patti, heralding a new farewell tour, 
is commencing as rabidly as ever. Even a journal like 
“Harper’s Bazar” is engaged in “working up the 
boom” and devotes two full pages to pictures of her 
castle, her billiard room, her boudoir and her husband. 
We join with the critic of the “ Tribune” in regretting 
that Patti has never “consecrated her prodigious facul- 
ties to the glory of art, that her passage through the 
firmament of music is that of a falling star, and that she 
will leave merely the memory of a melodious acrobat 
who never created one single rdle.” 





H 5 
Anton Seidl’s Second Concert. 

T is neither a very grateful nor a very pleas- 
ant task to review a concert like the second one of the se- 
ries of Anton Seidl’s concerts, which was given at Steinway 
Hall last Saturday night, and which, although still well at- 
tended, showed a considerable falling off in patronage, as well 
as in enthusiasm, on the part of the frequenters when com- 

pared to the Seidl concerts of the previous two seasons. 

The reasons for the diminution in public favor on this occa- 
sion go hand in hand with the retrogression found in Mr. 
Seidl’s program, in the performance of the same and in the 
engagement of the soloists, The charm of the novelty of see- 
ing Seid] conduct a concert has moreover somewhat worn off, 
and the public now begin to realize that “‘ not all is gold that 
glitters,” or rather, in this case, that not all that’s noise is 
music, and not all that is bizarre is beautiful. These last two 
truisms apply with more than usual force to the first selection 
on Mr, Seidl’s program of last Saturday, namely, a ‘‘ Wallen- 
stein Trilogy,” by Vincent d’Indy, Anything more inane in 
point of invention, anything more horribly discordant, ugly. 
blatant, meaningless and bombastic than this emanation from 
the pen of a young French nobleman can hardly be found any- 
where in musical literature, and yet Mr. Seidl selects such 
stuff for performance and actually expects the public to swal- 
low the dose and look pleasant. They did not swallow it, 
however, and they neither looked nor acted pleasant. A few 
more selections like this parody on Wagner’s noble harmonies 
and sublime orchestration will kill Mr. Seidl’s chances as a 
concert conductor in this city and the sooner his friends can 
make him perceive this fact the better for him. 

The work, moreover, was rather shabbily played by the 
orchestra, who showed a deplorable lack of ensemble, poor 
intonation in the woodwind, roughness in the strings and in 
the forte passages, an overloudness of the brass, which, 
though characteristic of Seidl, who always manifests great 
fondness for fortissimo brass effects, was anything but pleas- 
ant. The same condition prevailed also in the performance 
of Peter Cornelius’ interesting and piquant overture in D 
major to his comic opera ‘‘ The Barber of Bagdad,” a work 
for which both Liszt and Biilow always professed great ad- 
miration, a feeling which, after only one and the first hearing 
in this city, and under rather unfavorable circumstances, we 
are yet bound to share. 

The other and third novelty on the program was a serenade 
for string orchestra in F major by Victor Herbert, a resident 
‘cellist and member of the orchestra, who conducted his work 
in person. He was deservedly the most apnlauded artist of 
the evening, for his work shows, if not great or striking 
thoughts and originality, 2 charming gracefulness of inven- 
tion and a thorough mastery of form and the technic of com- 
position, Especially pleasing is the ‘‘ Polonaise " movement 
in D major and its beautiful middle subject built ona pedal 
point on the note G, and the pretty, finished canzonetta in B 
flat, while the ‘‘ Love Scene” in A is rather disappointing, it 
being stiff and artificial. 

Cf the soloists Mr. Joseph Beck, baritone, from the Metro- 
politan Opera House, sang ‘‘ Wolfram’s” short aria ‘‘ Blick 
ich umher in diesem edlen Kreise,” from Wagner’s ‘‘ Tann- 
hiduser,” and two Schumann songs, with a sonorous, well 
trained voice, but his style is lacking in feeling and expres- 
sion and he created hardly any impression on his listeners. 





The latter cannot be said of Miss Hedwig Reil, the alleged 
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contralto, also from the Metropolitan Opera House, who 
created a decided unfavorable impression with the ‘‘ Che 
Faro” aria from Gluck’s ‘‘ Orpheus” (sung with piano accom- 
paniment, while the orchestra were looking on), and a song 
entitled ‘‘ Heartache,” by Carl Goldmark, which is a very ap- 
propriately named composition. How a person like Miss Reil 
could have been engaged as principal contralto for the Metro- 
politan Opera House while she has no contralto voice at all, 
and, moreover, no method, no style, bad pronunciation, 
phrasing and delivery, is a riddle which only Mr. 
How she could be inflicted on the 


Stanton 
may be able to solve. 
public as a soloist at this concert is a mystery which probably 
only Mr. Seidl can unravel. The truth, however, is that she 
was very bad and unsatisfactory, and that the public did not 
hesitate to let her feel that fact. 

We sincerely hope that Mr, Seidl’s third and next concert 
will be an improvement on the second one. 





Classical Afternoon Concert. 

R. FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN 

Wednesday afternoon successfully concluded his series 

of four classical matinées at Chickering Hall, when before a 

large and enthusiastic audience the following entirely modern 
and highly interesting program was performed : 


last 


.. Wagner 
Tschaikowsky 


Overture, “ Tannhiduser’’.... 
Theme and variations, for violoncello 
Mr. Victor Herbert. 


Songs: “ Lithuanian Song ”’ ..Chopin 
“ Hope”’. .Grieg 

Mrs. Marie Gramm. 
Berlioz 


Overture, “ King Lear” 
Piano concerto in G minor Saint-Saéns 


Mrs. Ju ie Rivé-King 


Songs: “ As the Hour Drew Nigh” fabled ) Wied 
“ Hunting Song”’. { 
Mrs. Marie Gramm 
Hungarian Dance. Brahms 
Dvorak 


Slavonic Dance 

Mr. Herbert played Tschaikowsky’s original theme and 
the not over ingenious but rather difficult variations on the same 
with fine tone, sufficient technic and musicianly conception, tak- 
ing them, however, and we think rather wisely so, a trifle slower, 
or at least with more careful tempo than the composer indi- 
cates, thus enabling himself to clearly bring out on his un- 
wieldy solo instrument all the details and difficulties of the 
composition. The orchestration to these variations, however, 
was not the original one, the score not being obtainable here, 
and was supplied in its first half by Mr. John Rietzel and in 
the second portion of the work by Mr. Herbert, of whom the 
former orchestrated rather too heavily and the latter not quite 
as well as, we presume, Mr. Tschaikowsky did in the original. 
The soloist, however, was warmly applauded and most de- 
servedly so. 

Mrs. Marie Gramm sang the above mentioned four songs 


in her well-known artistic manner. Her rich mezzo soprano 


voice, however, seems to have suffered somewhat through re- 


cent illness, 

Mrs. Julie Rivé-King really scored the greatest success of 
the afternoon with a most brilliant and clean cut performance 
of Saint-Saéns’ effective G minor piano concerto, of which she 
played the pretty and graceful middle movement in most un- 
exceptionable style. The first movement, however, lacked 
somewhat in that Bachian breadth which pervades the com- 
position, and the last movement, though cleanly played, was 
taken at such tremendous speed that it virtually resulted in a 
race between the piano and the orchestra, in which the former 
throughout the entire movement held as light but most undesir- 
able lead, and in which only by means of most desperate 
driving Mr. Van der Stucken finally arrived at making the 
closing a ‘‘dead heat” between piano and orchestra, 

The latter body did very well in the ‘‘ Tannhiauser ” and that 
most excruciatingly magniloquent, but just as empty, ‘‘ King 
Lear” overture by Berlioz, and in the two final ad captandum 
numbers, after which Mr. Van der Stucken was heartily 
applauded. He throughout with great care, 
earnestness and sincerity. 


conducted 


——The first concert of the Metropoiitan Musical 
Society will be given at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
January 10. There will be a distinguished array of solo 
singers, among the number being Annie Louise Cary, Mrs. 
S. B. Anderson, Mrs. Alma Del Martin, Miss Bissell, Miss 
Dutton, Miss Lizzie Webb Cary, Charles Herbert Clark and 
Mrs. Clark, I. William Macy and Mrs. Macy, E. T. Bushnell 
and Mr. and Mrs. Markwald. The ‘‘ Song of Thanksgiving,” 
by F. H. Cowen, which was written for the recent centennial 
at Melbourne, will be sung for the first time in this country, 
and the program will include selections from Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Wagner and other great composers. 
will be a grand orchestra of eighty members of the Philhar- 


There 


monie Society. 

On Friday afternoon and Saturday evening the 
second public rehearsal and concert of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety will occur in the Metropolitan Opera House. The solo 
performers will be Mrs, Fursch-Madi and Mr. Richard Arnold. 
Mrs. Fursch-Madi will sing a scene from Reyer’s opera, ‘‘ Si- 
gurd,” and the other pieces in the list are Schumann’s ‘‘ Over- 
ture, Scherzo and Finale,” Spohr’s eighth concerto for violin, 
excerpts from Massenet’s ‘‘ Heriodade” and Rubinstein’s 











‘*Ocean” symphony in its original shape. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








PERSONALS. 


e < 

ANTHONY STANKOWITCH.—The subject on our easel 
this week is Anthony Stankowitch, of Philadelphia, a young 
pianist of Hungarian parentage, although an 
American Evincing a decided ability for music, the 
parents of Mr. Stankowitch, after some rudimentary instruc- 
tion in his native city, sent him to Leipsic, where he enjoyed 
the instruction of Dr. Louis Maas, although having the benefit 
of many of the other teachers of the celebrated conservatory in 
that city. Going to Vienna he became a pupil of the well- 
known Dachs, of the Vienna Conservatory, and pursued his 


and talented 


born 


harmony lessons under the composer-organist, Anton Bruck- 
ner, whose advanced ideas, as expressed in his symphonies, 
are such a bone of Mr. Stan- 
kowitch made such progress in his studies that he gave a con- 
certin Vienna, and his performance was warmly praised by 
the press of that city. He returned to Philadelphia, and while 
playing every season in concert (a recent performance of the 


contention for the critics. 


Chopin E minor concerto being highly successful), he never- 
theless prefers the quiet life of teaching, and has a large class 
of pupils, who reflect the excellent training of their master. 
Ihe characteristics of his playing are an absolute purity and 
clearness of style, finished technic, great repose and a certain 
thoughtfulness of interpretation that is very calming and satis- 
factory in these days of piano pummeling. 
bility of Mr. Stankowitch being heard in the metropolis before 
long. 


A Russian COMPOSER.—“ Cesar Cui” 
sketch by the Countess of Mercy-Argenteau on the life and 
The lady is a warm admirer 


There is a possi- 


is a critical 


works of the Russian composer. 
of the new Russian school ; her sympathies are for Borodine, 
the Balakerews, Cui, Liadow, Rimsky-Korsakow and Mous- 
sorgsky, her contempt for Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky, Naprav- 
nik and Boris-Schell. 
She exalts to the skies the quartets of Beethoven, 


She despises anything that comes from 
Italy. 
while Mendelssohn inspires a kind of compassion. 
EKKEL. Hungarian 
Francis Erkel, who is claimed to be the founder of the national 


The jubilee of the composer, 
Hungarian opera, will be celebrated in practical fashion by 
the publication of a complete edition of all his works. 


PAULINE LuccA.—Reports from Vienna state that 
Pauline Lucca has made very favorable terms for her Ameri- 
can tour She has received a guarantee of 150,000 gulden 
($75,000) for forty performances, one-half the sum ($37,500) 


paid in advance. This tour will close her artistic career. Lucca 


is to appear here under the management of Gustav Amberg ; | 


but, looking at the stipulation for an advance of one-half the 


guarantee, we are in doubt as to her promised visit to this 


land of dollars 


NEWS FROM ABROAD.—The “ World ” last Sunday had 


the following items by cable from London: Billee Barlow 


ung her new song, ‘‘ True Friends Across the Sea,” into the 
phonograph this week and sent cards to the young men who 
used to worship her at the Casino, instructing them to go to 
Mr to to it. Mrs. Belle 
Cole has taken a house at South Kensington, and says that 
she to make home 


Misses Ella Russell and 


Edison's house at Orange listen 


her in 


Nordica have come to the same con- 


proposes permanent England. 
Chey all say that they can make more money here 
York. 


oncert singer has an infant prodigy flavor about it. 


clusion 
Josephine Simon’s sudden success as a 
Miss 


Simon tells the interviewer that she was born at Brooklyn in 


than in New 


3, and the managers advertise her as the fifteen year old 
** San 
youthful 


prima donna from Francisco."’ She is a girl with a 


very short waist, fresh, face and wonderful mezzo 


soprano voice. She made the vast Albert Hall ring with 


Scotch melodies last night, and the audience loaded her with 


gifts of flowers. Among them was a big bunch of mignonette 


and lilies, picked the day before on the Riviera. 


ORPHEUS” AT MILAN.—Sonzogno, it is said, will take 
to Milan from Rome the whole company which has been 
giving ‘‘ Orfeo” in the latter city and produce Gluck’s opera 


n the former 


ANOTHER OPERA.—Prince Polignac is writing an 


opera entitled ‘‘ Yarathis” for the ThéAatre Libre at Paris. 
GERNSHEIM Frederic Gernsheim, the talented com- 
now living Rotterdam, recently brought out at 


for the first time, his new third symphony in C minor, 


poser al 
Cologne, 
which he conducted in person and scored a most pronounced 
Why cannot we hear one of Gernsheim’s 


success with it 


symphonies in New York ? 
Adelina Patti has been nominated an officer 
‘* Académie des Beaux Arts.”’ 


PATTI. 
f the Paris 
the Continental papers, 
and conductor, Conradin Kreutzer 


KREUTZER.—According to 


the the 
not Rodolphe Kreutzer, to whom Beethoven dedicated the 
popular ‘‘ Kreutzer" sonata), has met with a shocking death 
at Crefeld, in Germany. He was a painter, but his many 
excellent pictures found no purchasers and he was ultimately 
So a few weeks ago, it is assumed ina 


son ot composer 


reduced to starvation 
fit of madness, he killed his three children and then blew his 
own brains out, 

MaArigE Roze.—Marie Roze-Mapleson did not, as was 
previously reported, leave England for Australia, but she went 








last week to Brussels, and thence she will go to the Hague 
and Amsterdam and Rotterdam, and at Christmas for a tour 
until March. And there is a talk, but as yet only a talk, 
about Marie Roze creating the chief part in Mr. Delibés’ new 
opera in Paris during the exposition. 


MusIcaL Docrors.—It has been decided by the Sen- 
ate of Cambridge University (England) to confer the honorary 
degree of Doctor ot Music upon Mr. A. C, Mackenzie, princi- 
pal of the Royal Academy of Music, and Prof. C. Villiers 
Stanford, M A. 


Von BULow or Rossini.—Here is the newest Von 
Biilowism, though I fancy I have heard something like it 
before. The doctor was asked by a pompous composer to 
hear him play over his latest new opera. Von Biilow 
agreed. The composer played three or four numbers, and 
asked how the ‘*T have always liked 
it,” quietly replied the doctor.—London “‘ Figaro.’ 


conductor liked it. 

ALBANI IN LIVERPOOL.—Finding that private busi- 
ness in the United States would prevent Nordica from ar- 
riving in time to fulfill her engagement at the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society, November 6, for the performance of 
Gluck’s ‘‘Iphigenia in Tauris,’ the directors secured the 
services of Albani, who sang admirably and made a very 
successful substitute. 

SOMEWHAT PREviIOoUS.—A rather singular engage- 
is the one just made by the Berlin Royal Opera 
by General Intendant 


ment 
House, whose new director, chosen 
Count von Hochberg to replace the dismissed Baron von 
As Tetzlaff 
cannot leave Vienna before the spring of 1891 without los- 


Strantz, is Stage Manager Tetzlaff, of Vienna. 


ing his rights to a pension, the engagement has been con- 
cluded by the Berlin Opera House intendant two years and 
a half before it is going into effect, which is certainly a 
rather unique proceeding. 

A TERRIBLE TALE.—A clever story is going the 
rounds apropos of Rosenthal and at the expense of a news- 
paper editor. Somebody spoke to the latter of the former 
and asked him to publish an article on the little giant of the 
keyboard. The editor replied that he had not heard the 
pianist, but certainly did not like his songs. He had listened 
to several at Dockstader’s and thought they were rather 
ordinary in style, good enough for a musical show, but not 
what he expected from a celebrated virtuoso. His taste 
may have been good, but his memory was certainly at fault. 
Our informant merely moaned to him, ‘‘ You probably mean 
Rosenfeld, not Rosenthal,” and fled the premises. Si non é 
vero é ben trovato. 

EMILY SPADER.—The cable brought tidings a few days 
ago of the successful appearance at the Crystal Palace, in 
London, of a young songstress from Brooklyn, who was 
chosen to assume Mrs. Nordica’s part in Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van’s ‘‘Golden Legend.” The name of the débutante —care- 
fully misspelled in the dispatch referred to—is Emily Spader, 
and she has been studying in Europe for the last two years. 
In 1881, or thereabouts, Miss Spader was the soprano in 
the late Dr. Chapin’s church, and afterward she was heard 
—a matter of some difficulty at times—in concerts given by 
Mr. P. S. Gilmore and his band. In those days Miss Spader 
was possessed of a powerful and rather strident voice, that 
well directed endeavor may since have bettered. 


F. RUMMEL.—The well-known pianist, Franz Rum- 
mel, gave on November 14 a piano recital in the Bérsenhalle, 
Dresden. The principal numbers were : 

.. Bach 
Beethoven 


Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue 
Sonata, Op. 57 


Fantasia, op. 17. .. Schumann 


* The Harmonious Blacksmith "’ Hinde! 
Impromptu, op. 29 ] 
Nocturne, op. 62, No Chopin 


Valse, op. 42.... 

Berceuse, op. 57 . 

Intermezzo Scherzoso, op. 21, No. 9. 
Song Without Words, op. 2, No. 3. 


.... Von Biilow 
. Tschaikowsky 


Scherzo from op. 35. Jadassohn 
Nocturne, op. 17 jpnnarenetat ovodnuers . Brassen 
Caprice Poetique and Polonaise, No. 2........ ee 


The German critics describe the performance of the complex 
Bach number, with its technical difficulties, as admirable for 
c'earness and repose, while the Liszt and Chopin numbers dis- 
played the remarkable originality and individuality of the 
artist, the four Chopin pieces being given with the utmost 
delicacy and feeling, now dreamily sentimental, now wildly 
bacchanal. He exhibited all through a brilliant, infallible 
technic, exquisite taste and an intellectual conception of each 
work. Rummel used a Steinway piano. 

ELson.—Mr. Louis C. Elson is to lecture in Fauntleroy 
Hall, Boston, this (Wednesday evening) on ‘‘ The History of 
English Folksong,” with illustrations. 

Miss HALL.—Miss Marguerite Hall, the American 
mezzo soprano, who has made such a success in London, is 
to give a concert in Chickering Hall, Boston, on the evening 
of December 15 and another on the afternoon of January 8. 
Excellent musical talent will assist. 

SARASATE,.—Sarasate has successfully been giving con- 
certs in Switzerland. ' 

BOEKELMAN.—Mr. Bernardus Boeckelman, the pianist, 
sails next Saturday on the steamer Bretagne, on a flying visit to 
see his family, who are abroad, and also to stop briefly in Paris, 





Amsterdam, Leipsic and Berlin, and staying eight days at 
Mentone. Mr. Boekelman will return the second week in 
January. 

BOTTESINI AND ROSENTHAL.— The London “ Figaro,” 
of November 24, contains the following two items: The offer 
made by Mr. Vert to Mr. Bottesini for a hundred concerts was 
not for this country, but for the United States, but owing to a 
difference of opinion as to terms the contract has not yet been 
signed. The Viennese pianist, Mr. Moriz Rosenthal, who is 
giving recitals in America, will appear in London under high 
patronage next season, 


The New York Philharmonic Club 
Concert. 
HE New York Philharmonic Club gave its 
first concert at Chickering Hall on Tuesday evening of 
last week, and it was a well attended and in spots an enjoyable 
affair. A new quartet for strings by Joseph Rheinberger was 
first played, and did not prove itself interesting or melodious, 
savoring strongly of the musical workshop and being utterly 
devoid of spontaneity, the adagio only being less labored than 
its fellow movements. Another novelty was a romanza and 
scherzo, written for the club by Dudley Buck, which, while it 
will not materially add to his fame as a composer, is 
sufficiently pretty and pleasing to warrant notice. Decidedly 
the musical treat of the evening was the performance of 
Hummel’s grand septet for piano, flute, oboe, horn, viola, 
violoncello and bass, which was played by Messrs. Hoffman, 
four members of the club, Joseph Eller, oboe, and Carl 
Piepers, horn. 

This septet is always welcome, as its bright, sparkling 
themes—one in particular savoring strongly of the last move- 
ment of Beethoven's ‘* Kreutzer ’ sonata—and spirited flow of 
music make it in an eminent degree fit for concert perform- 
ances. The ensemble was not all that could be desired, the 
piano being by far too prominent, although we have seldom 
heard Mr. Hoffman play better, despite his want of variety in 
A young lady, Miss Louise Sturges, was by 
no means a desirable addition to the program, for she sang an 
aria by Gluck and two songs by Tschaikowsky and Godard in 


tone coloring. 


an utterly mechanical manner and with poor control of a 
mezzo soprano voice very thin in its upper register and cloudy 
in the lower. Mrs. Carl Martin contributed the accompani- 
ments in an acceptable manner. 


HOME NEWS. 


—_——__@— 





——This afternoon at 3:30 Mr. W. J. Henderson will 
deliver his second lecture on the *‘ History of Music ” at the 


New York College of Music. 





Mrs. Elena Corani has been engaged as instruct- 
ress by the National Conservatory of Music. She is reported 
to have a splendid European reputation as an artiste. 

——The announcement is made that the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, of which Mr. Wilhelm Gericke is conductor, 
is to give the first of its four concerts in this city on Tuesday 
evening, December Ir. 

——An inaugural organ recital was given at the 
Church of the New Jerusalem of this city, November 13, by 
Frank Taft, organist. The instrument was manufactured by 
Reuben Midmer & Son, of Brooklyn. 
the organ at the Marcy Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, 
last Thursday evening. 


Mr. Talt also opened 


——An erroneous idea-has gotten abroad with regard 


‘Rubinstein ” 
bodies 


to the amalgamation of the ‘‘ Musurgia” and 
clubs with the ‘* Metropolitan.”” Each of 
directed by William R. Chapman, and many of the voices be- 
long to two of the They are, however, 
separate institutions, the ‘‘ Musurgia” being composed of 
male voices only, the ‘* Rubinstein” being a ladies’ club and 
the ‘‘ Metropolitan” a chorus of mixed voices. Each of these 
three clubs gives a series of concerts during the winter, the 
Rubinstein three, the Musurgia three and the Metropolitan 
two. The dates of the Metropolitan are January 16 and May 
14, 1889. The Rubinstein gives three concerts, December 13, 
1888 ; February 21 and May 9, 1889. The Musurgia’s first 
concert will take place on Monday, December 10.—*‘ Sun.” 


these is 


organizations. 


——Joseph Perry Holbrook, a well-known music com- 
piler, of this city and Brooklyn, died on Friday night at his 
home, 1073 Bergen-st., Brooklyn, aged sixty-seven. He was 
born near Boston. While a young man he began to take an 
interest in musical matters, and opened a music store in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. He returned to New York in 1861, and for 
twenty-four years was connected with the Home Life Insur- 
ance Company, a part of the time as its secretary. He was also 
at onetime a member of the Sanitary Commission. He was 
a member of the First Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, in 
whose affairs he took an active part. He was editor of ‘‘ Songs 
of the Sanctuary,” a book largely used in Presbyterian and 
Congregational churches ; assisted in the preparation of the 
Methodist Hymnal, and compiled ‘‘ Worship and Songs,” 
‘* Quartet and Church Choir Part Songs” and other similar 
works. He was a director in the Philharmonic Society of 
Brooklyn, and was identified with other musical movements 
in that city. He leaves a widow, son and daughter.— 
‘* Times,” 





THE 








——The winter term of the New England Conserva- 
tory has opened with very flattering prospects. 

A complimentary piano recital by Harrison M. 

Wild, assisted by Chas. A. Knorr, Jr., will be given December 


11 at Weber Music Hall, Chicago, and an excellent program | “ 
| liable for damages. 
; : , _, | trouble or annoyance, but I must defend my rights.” 
= Taep Saunas Choral Society will give 9 concert. a6 | was, we believe, no attempt made by Cornelius to copyright 
| the title of the opera, ‘‘ The Barber of Bagdad,” which was 
: ine ate Fy | first produced in 1858. 

bers of the program will be Gounod’s St. Cecilia mass and | 


is promised. 


Chickering Hall on December 19, under the direction of W. E. 
Mulligan, organist of St. Leo’s Church. The principal num- 


Mozart’s motet, ‘*God be Merciful.” 

——A correspondent of a Boston paper, not especially 
religious, writing in favor of a better scheme of sacred music, 
declares that ‘‘it exists in heaven.” Without wishing to be 
irreverent, we are bound to demand written evidence, vouched 
by unimpeachable witnesses.—Boston ‘‘ Traveller.” 

A conductor, excellent violinist, pianist and sing- 
ing master, who is at present musical director of a promi- 
nent ladies’ college, wishes a position as conductor or 
teacher in a large city. Address ‘‘ Mozart,” care of THE 
Musica Courter, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York. 

The program of the Young People’s Popular 
Concert last Wednesday afternoon at Music Hall, Boston, 
consisted of the ‘‘ Figaro"’ overture, Massenet’s ‘* Scénes Pit- 
toresques,” Hiandel’s Largo and the Chopin E minor concerto 
played by Moriz Rosenthal, who created a profound impres- 
sion by his performance of the work, 


——The Metropolitan Trio Club, composed of Rein- 
hold L. Herman, piano ; Max Bendix, violin ; Victor Herbert, 
violoncello, announces a series of musical evenings at Stein- 
way Hall on the following dates: Thursday, December 13; 
Monday, January 14, and Thursday, February 14. In each of 
the concerts a prominent vocal artist will appear. 

Mr. Boscovitz announces a series of lecture recit- 
als to be given in Chickering Hall, Boston, Tuesday even- 
ings, December 11, January 8 and January 22, at 8 o'clock. 
The subjects chosen are: 1, An evening with the spinet and 
harpsichord ; 2, Chopin; and 3, Bach. To the student these 
recitals should be most valuable, as they are fully illustrated 
upon the spinet, harpsichord and piano, 

—Thursday, November 15, the Galveston Music 
School, under the directorship of Prof. C. J. Groenwold, gave 
a concert which showed the excellent progress the school is 
making as an educational factor in music. The school has 
170 pupils, with nine instructors teaching every branch of 
vocal and instrumental music, and the program given on this 
occasion reflects greatly on the taste and intelligence of the 
faculty. 

The artists, chorus and orchestra of the New 
American Opera Company gave a second concert at the Bos- 
ton Theatre last Sunday evening under the direction of Gus- 
tav Hinrichs, manager and musical director. In addition to 
several concerted numbers the program included solo selections 
by Louise Natali and Adelaide’Randall, sopranos ; Clara Poole 
and Lizzie Macnichol, contraltos ; Charles Bassett and Wil- 
liam Castle, tenors ; Alonzo Stoddard, baritone ; and Frank 
Vetta, bass. 

——The third of the orchestral matinées, Mr. J. H. 
Rosewald, director, of San Francisco, took place in Irving 
Hall, in that city, November 30. The program was as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Torchlight Dance (No. 1),"’ Meyerbeer; a tenor solo 
from Mendelssohn’s *‘ St. Paul;’’ one movement from Rubin- 
stein’s D minor concerto, and a movement from Grieg’s A 
minor concerto was played by Hugo Mansteld:, pianist ; two 
vocal selections from Jensen and Mozart, and the ‘* Marche 
Militaire,” by Saint-Saéns, for orchestra. The fourth matinée 
will take place December 14. 

——tThe following are the dates of Louis Maas’ (the 
pianist) December tript Painesville, Ohio, Monday, Decem- 
ber 3; Oberlin, Ohio, Tuesday, December 4; Clinton, Ia., 
Wednesday, December 5; Northfield, Minn., Thursday, De- 
cember 6; Minneapolis, Minn., Friday, December 7; St. Paul, 
Minn., Saturday, December 8; Minneapolis, Minn., Sunday, 
December 9; Milwaukee, Wis., Monday, December 10; Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Tuesday, December 11; Oneida, N. Y., Wed- 
nesday, December 12 ; Germantown, Pa., Monday, December 
17; Philadelphia, Pa., Tuesday, December 18 ; Boston, Mass., 
Thursday, December 20. 


——Manager Aronson has already made engagements 
to fill the vacancies which will be made in the Casino com- 
pany next season by the withdrawal of Pauline Hall and 
Francis Wilson. He has secured Miss Lillian Russell to take 
the place of Miss Hall, and Fred. Leslie, of the London 
Gaiety Company, to fill Mr. Wilson’s position as leading 
comedian. The price paid Miss Russell is said to be $350 a 
week. Leslie is said to come even higher, his price being 
variously announced as $450 and $500 per week, but the 
actual figures are known only to the contracting parties; more- 
over they are nobody else's business, 

One of the most amusing and absurd things that 
can happen in a presumably musical community is the follow- 
ing letter received by the manager of the Boston Symphony 
concerts on Saturday lastfrom a popular man singer, usually 
heard in light opera. It reads: ‘‘l am informed you are 
the manager for Mr. Gericke, and I write toask you to say to 
him that he must not use the title ‘ Barber of Bagdad’ on his 


|}and copyrighted by me. 





program in future, as the title is mine by copyright, it being 
the name of a libretto written by me some seven years since 
My title is ‘The Barbers of 
Bagdad ’ (the plural), but the title used by Mr. Gericke comes 
under the head of ‘colorable imitations,’ and renders him 
I don’t wish to put him or you to any 
There 


We just learn that, as Mr. Edmund C. Stanton’s 
cumbersome duties as difector of the Metropolitan Opera 
House absorb too much of his valuable time to allow of his 
managing any further concert engagements, he has made ar- 
rangements with Messrs. Steinway & Sons, the world re- 
nowned piano manufacturers, by which the latter will carry out 
the contract made with Moriz Rosenthal, the great pianist, 
who has so astounded our music loving public by his recent 
performances. 

Miss Ella G. King gave a piano recital in Roches- 
ter at the studio of her teacher, Edgar H. Sherwood, yester- 
day afternoon, at which the following program was rendered : 


Sonata, op. 13 Beethoven 


Vocal, ** A Golden Rose” (new) 3 ia 
“ When I Dream of Thee" me 
Mrs. O. S. Adams. 
** Marche Funébre "’ nae. $4a0 ) ca 
, : none’ Chopin 
Valse, C sharp minor Sadie de 139 
Miss King. 


Edgar H. Sherwood 


Schumano 
Grieg 


“Whims"’... 
“ Menuet” oe 
Miss King. 
Vocal, “* A Violet in Her Lovely Hair” ' 
Ps Beng esos a8 - dk ede dees coen'f 
Mrs. O. S. Adams. 
‘*Nun and Fountain,’’ nocturne or 
“Grand Menuet’”’. ‘concn’ ‘ 
Miss King 
Miss King was the recipient of many well deserved com- 
pliments for her playing. She has musical talent as well as 
industry and ambition, and interpreted in a highly creditable 
manner the difficult selections comprising her program. Mrs. 
Adams sang two of Mr. Sherwood’s latest songs and two by 
J. B. Campbell, a rising American composer whose works 
are of a high order. Mrs. Adams brought out their beauties 
to the fullest extent by her fine voice, which she uses with 
admirable skill and artistic taste.—Rochester ‘‘ Democrat and 
Chronicle.” 


...John B. Campbell 


.. Edgar H. Sherwood 


Communications. 
— > — 
Cutting the Tendon. 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 30, 1888. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

Apropos of the discussion between Messrs. O'Neill and 
Bonelli I desire to say that division of the accessory tendons 
is not at alla ‘*‘ barbarous” operation, nor need it cause any 
pain. Tendons have no tendency to re-unite after cutting, 
and if they did the new growth would lengthen them markedly 
and thus ensure the flexibility aimed at. Whilst musical taste 
is an inborn gift, its interpretation on any instrument demands 
mechanical skill and the latitude given the fingers instan- 
taneously by the slight and scarless wound can only otherwise 
be attained, if ever, by years of laborious practice. I have 
never known erysipelas or other misadventure to follow the 
section, but without exception all my patients and musical 
friends for whom I have operated unite in saying that they 
never regret the acceptance of my advice as a musician or as 
their medical adviser. 

Very sincerely yours, : 
W. R. D. BLackwoop, M. D. 
ig cies 


“Violin Music.” 


| Editors Musical Counter : 


In a recent number of THE MUSICAL COURIER an 
article appeared lamenting the scarcity of good violin music. 

Permit me to call your attention to the compositions of the 
late Bernhard Molique, of Stuttgart. 

I am certain that the American public know too little about 
them, and I am glad that your article gives me an opportunity 
of saying something of this fine violinist and composer. 

Molique was for several years concert master of the New 
Philharmonic Society in London—I think from 1860 to his 
death. 

During this time he frequently appeared as violin virtuoso, 
and performed his own concertos with the grand orchestra of 
the society. Those persons who had the good fortune to hear 
the magnificent concertos in A major and D minor will never 
forget the vigor and almost racy brilliance of the music and 
the performance, 

Molique composed fifty-seven violin solos, thirteen of them 


with orchestral accompaniment, and six books of melodies for | 


violin and piano, which are a beautiful library in themselves. 

I hope some of the great violin players of this country will 
cause this music to be more generally known. 

His concertos are compositions of the very highest order, 
and require for their performance a finished artist. 

Very respectfully, BALTIMOREAN. 

[Our correspondent’s desire will be gratified sooner 
than he expected, for, as we announced in last week's 
issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER, Mr, Max Bendix will 
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play Molique’s concerto for the violin in A minor at the 
second concert of the Breoklyn Philharmonic Society. 
—EpDITORS MUSICAL COURIER.] 
dsesehenilttetinnniggh 
Georgetown Orchestra. 
Wasuincrton, D.C 
Editors Musical Courier : 

Your musical (?) correspondent here, Mr. Ernest King, 
is a little unfortunate in using the word “‘ inveigled ” as ap- 
plied to the subscribers to the Georgetown Orchestra concerts. 

No doubt Dr. King meant well, especially since he has spent 
much time and energy this fall in soliciting subscriptions to his 
beloved ‘‘ Choral Society,” else I should say, ‘‘ Physician, heal 
thyself.” But the mantle of charity was never broad enough 
in our profession (and I hope never will be) to allow a thing of 
this kind to go unnoticed, and the musicians here have but one 
opinion about it. 

He fails to see, too, that if the subscription list of ‘* The 
Wagner ” has fallen off on account, in part, of the withdrawal 
of Professor Kaspar, that that of the Georgetown society would 
increase for the same reason without ‘‘ inveigling,’’ since Pro- 
fessor Kaspar is its popular director. 

Again, the hackneyed question of ‘‘ popular 
should hardly come from a musician. That the efforts of both 
the ‘‘ Philharmonic” and ‘‘ chamber music” societies were in 
the right direction no one doubts for a moment, and all true 
lovers of music would rather have the concerts off than to 
We have too many of them 


programs ” 


have poorer ones in their stead. 
now. 


Mr. Rowbotham Expresses Himself on 
Wagner. 


By EDWARD IRENAZUS STEVENSON, 

NE of the recent and memorable extraordi- 
0) nary specimens of the blatant anti-Wagnerianism to 
which a certain group of English musicians and critical writers 
on music give vent is an article entitled ‘*The Wagner 
Bubble,” by J. F. Rowbotham, contributed to the pages of the 
‘*Nineteenth Century.” Mr. Rowbotham is a man of consid- 
erable musical erudition in some directions, and it is pitiful to 
see such a thick stratum of the densest unintelligence and 
prejudice side by side with discernment and cultivation and 
common sense as to other and less vitally important phases of 
musical art. Stringing together some of Mr. Rowbotham’s 
dicta and comments offers these choice bits to the reader: 

‘* The Wagner bubble has burst and music still remains.’ 
‘*Like most aspirants at the beginning of a literary or 
artistic career, young Wagner found himself very far from 
hitting the exact style of writing which happened to be the 
He made several attempts to do so, but all alike re- 
Accordingly, instead of pa- 


vogue. 
sulted in a deplorable failure. 
tiently curing his oddities and defects, he boldly threw down 
the gauntlet to his art with a sublime audacity and proclaimed 
that all else was wrong, and that what he wrote alone was 
right.” 

“It was only 
musician.” 

** There was too much music in the operas, as he found it ; 
he was anxious to pare down the poor art of sound to the 
smallest possible dimensions, and by throwing the principal 
stress on the acting, the poetry and the scenery, he could 


through a caprice of destiny that he was a 


achieve his end.” 

** Music, after the severe shake it received from his attacks, 
is now following its old beaten path again, and deserves to 
have its course justified.” 

** Had he succeeded with his earlier * * * operas we should 
never have heard a word of his so-called gospel. Each 
separate article of his doctrine seems to have owed its origin 
to some special instance of pique.” 

‘* When he was on the subject of Greek art he was on per- 
fectly safe ground and not only could gather with impunity 
his misty facts, but could draw largely on his imagination with- 
out the fraud ever being detected. The latter occupation he 
has freely indulged in.” 

‘* The sorry figure he cuts in verse 
has seldom entered the human head as the metrical jargon 
which forms the librettos to his operas.” 

Mr. Rowbotham then quotes, not the German original or a 
proper translation thereof, but the very unsatisfactory English 
rendering of the Corders. 

‘** Far from acknowledging the art of music to be the elab- 


* #* * Such sorry stuff 


orate structure of metres and forms which we have described 
it, and which all the leaders of the art have agreed to accept, 
he reduces it entirely toa matter of empirical effect. There 
is no art with him.” 

‘*The ethics of Wagnerism are as dull and far fetched as 
the esthetics, and lead to no more important results. The 
principal tenor of them is to prove the moral excellence of the 
various characters in the musical dramas. * * * There is 
no greater tissue of paltry commonplaces in existence than 
the system of ethics (!) he has written to expound or defend 
their various actions.” 

‘* The bubble has at last burst, and in afew years’ time, ex- 
cept perhaps the little opera of ‘Lohengrin,’ there will be no 
tongue left to call attention to the high and inflated preten- 
sions which it has been the object of these pages to describe.” 

Mr. Rowbotham also declared that Wagner had no sufficient 
acquaintance with Schopenhauer ; that he jumped at his artis- 
tic conclusions ; that the true Wagnerian must be a semi- 
socialistic character, and much more precious stuff, heaven 
save the mark ! 
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OPERA IN CERMAN. 


C—O? 
Season Opens at the Metropolitan Opera House. 


HEN Mr. Anton Seidl, baton in hand, made 

his first bow this season at the Metropolitan Opera House 

last Wednesday evening a brilliant spectacle greeted his eyes, 
for it was the opening night of the German opera and the 
wealth, beauty and brains of the metropolis were present to do 
justice to one of the most important musical events of the en- 
tire musical season. 
Opening nights at our opera house are always imposing 
events, and this occasion was no exception to the rule, for an 
audience easily vying in splendid proportions and dazzling 
appearance with the much vaunted fashionable and artistic 
audiences of Paris, Berlin, Vienna or London was gathered 
together, and notabilities in the musical, literary, artistic, 
financial and fashionable world were as thick as the leaves at 
Vallambrosa. 
The choice of ‘‘ Les Huguencts” by Mr, Stanton for the 
opening of the season shows a generous disposition on his 
part to conciliate the anti-Wagnerite grumblers by giving them 
that for which they so persistently clamor, and, indeed, it was 
by no means an unwise selection, for the general gorgeousness 
of the opera readily adapts it for an initial performance, where, 
so to speak, the audience have not as yet settled down to 
serious listening. Later on in the season, when we have be- 
come hardened to the conventional in music, then Wagner’s 
masterpieces will be as spring water to the thirsty elect. As 
it is now, Mr. Stanton, like a skillful host, has so prepared his 
operatic banquet as to gradually tempt the appetite with the 
progress of the meal, so that, finally, when the pieces de résist- 
ICE From 
that point of view, then, the beginning the season with the 
somewhat fassé opera of Meyerbeer’s was not such an error of 


judgment after all, 


do appear our musical palates will not be jaded. 


The Metropolitan Opera House has become a powerful 
factor in New York musical life, and by the general excellence 
of its work has put this city in a line as an actively competing 
rival of the Oid World opera houses of Vienna, Berlin, Paris 
and London. Indeed, it may be truthfully said that the pro- 
ductions of the Wagner operas in New York city have no peer 
abroad, with the single exception, cf course, of Bayreuth, 
All this has, as we have often said before, quickened the pulse 
benefits have been numerous and 


of our musical life, and its 


most appreciable. 
Ihe prospectus of the season, which has already been pub- 


lished in Tue Musica Covurtgr, holds forth the most flatter- 
ing promises, which, if they are fulfilled, will make the 
yperatic season of 1888-9 one of the most brilliant in the mu- 


sical annals of New York. What with such operas as ‘‘ Tann- 
hiiuser,” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘* Meistersinger,” ‘‘ Tristan,” ‘* Rhein- 
gold" (for the first time), ‘* Die Walkiire,” ‘* Siegfried,” 
Gotterdimmerung,”” ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” ‘* L’Africaine,” 
Robert,” ‘*Le Prophéte,” ‘‘Aida,” ‘* Trovatore,” ** Queen 


{ Sheba,” ‘* Merlin,” ‘‘ Faust,” ** Wilhelm Tell,” “ Tiump- 


eter of Stikkingen,” ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” ‘* La Juive,” ‘' Le Roi 


i'Ys," of Lalo, ‘* Masaniello,” ** Das Kalte Herz,” of Briill, 
ind ‘' Fidelio,” and during the last two weeks of the season, 
from March 11 to March 23, the ‘** Nibelungen Ring,” in its 


entirety, and the re-engagement of Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch, 
we have a feast of music that only the most perverse person 
n the world could find fault with on the score of catholicity 

Meanwhile it is exceedingly gratifying to be enabled to 
tate that during the entire opening week, from last Wednes- 
lay to this, the audiences have not diminished either in size 
1 representativeness, and the financial prospects this season, 
therefore, are more auspicious than they have ever been so far 
during any of the four preceding seasons of opera in German 
in this city 

We heartily wish we could say the same for the strictly 
urtistic aspect of the season, but we are in candor bound to 
state that with ,the initial performance of ‘‘ Les Huguenots” 
ast Wednesday night the company did not put their best foct 
forward, In fact the performance, taken as a whole, was 
anything but satisfactory. We may concede that there is in 
the new company for this season a great deal of real talent 
and vocal material, but most of the latter is already used up 
r abused To begin with the prima donna of the de/ canto, 
Miss Alma Fohstriém, who sang ‘‘ The Queen,” although she evi- 
lently learned how to sing and did quite some good colora 
tura work after she had overcome the nervousness incident 
upon her reappearance, has only full, good notes in the upper 
part of her voice, while her voice peters out in the middle and 
Mrs. 
that beautiful and velvety quality in the lower register which 
listinguishes a good contralto, ought absolutely not to sing 
Fidelio” and ** Donna Anna.” 
A voice having such exceptionally large and good registers as 


ower register. Moran-Olden, a born contralto, with 


such parts as ‘* Valentine, 
hers in chest and medium very rarely has an equally good 
quality in the head register, and as Moran.Olden only sings 
with chest and medium register (a habit which would ruin any 
female voice), it is painful to listen to her unartistic efforts to 
force the high notes, the result of this effort being harshness 
Mrs. Moran-Oldea is, 
however, a good and Miss Ko- 
schoska sang ‘‘ The Page” with an agreeable and fresh soprano 


occasi« ynal defective intonation, 


highly dramatic actress. 


and 


voice, 


rotti, it must be admitted that he has really a big and piercing 
voice, which, however, is entirely lacking in sympathetic qual- 
ity. He indulges, moreover, in that terrible habit which Garcia 
called *‘ mordre la voix.” It is a wonder that there exist 
voices which can for years withstand such cruel straining. 
His declamation and especially vocalization are also decid- 
edly poor. Médlinger’s ‘‘St. Bris” was not at all agreeable, 
his voice sounding dry and worn. Of Grienauer’s ‘‘ Nevers” 
we also expected more, especially in view of his reputation. 
Fischer's ‘‘ Marcel” was as good an impersonation as we are 
accustomed to hear from this artist; he lacks, however, by 
nature the depth and heaviness of voice required by the part. 
On the whole, however, he was the only one in the cast with 
a noble and clear pronunciation. 

The chorus were, like the orchestra, not in good form, and 
showed considerable need of better ensemble and more re- 
The mise-en-scéne, however, was gorgeous and 
‘“*Les Huguenots” was repeated at 


hearsing. 
left little to be desired. 
the Saturday matinée. 

On Friday night Wagner’s exquisite and most poetic lyric 
drama, ‘‘Lohengrin,” which never fails in attractiveness, drew 
the second large audience to the Metropolitan. Again a set 
of new artists appeared, Messrs, Alvary and Fischer being 
the only ones previously heard here. The former's ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin” has already been highly spoken of, although this last 
performance, just as little as any previous one, could not give 
the impression that he is a ‘‘ heroic” tenor. He is as sympa- 
thetic and satisfying as possible in strictly lyrical réles; why 
does he try to screw himself up therefore to things which are 
physically nearly impossible to him? That he uses nearly 
exclusively open vowels to produce more tone does not better 
things. Each trained ear could readily perceive the gradual 
tiring of his voice, and Mr. Alvary himself certainly knew 
and felt it, for a good many of his opening phrases he sang 
with rather timid and weak tone. His acting and conception, 
however, were exceedingly beautiful and highly artistic. 

Miss Bettaque as ‘’ Elsa” was a genuine and great success, 
as indeed this entire ‘‘ Lohengrin” performance was far 
superior to the opening night's representation of “Les Hugue- 
nots.” Miss Bettaque is gifted with a real soprano voice of 
indeed somewhat limited power, but which she uses with 
exquisite art. She knows the wonderful secret of using the 
different registers of the female voice, and through this ability 
she produces a great many more muances than can dozens of 
other singers, Her head 
delightful. From a bistrionic point of view her impersonation 
of ‘‘ Elsa” was both warm and thoughtful. 

The ‘‘ Ortrud” of Miss Reil was a failure and could not 
possibly please anybody. In the first place the lady is no 
contralto at all, but a mezzo soprano without a particle of 
sweetness or beauty in her vocal organ. Her delivery, more- 
over, was throughout unsatisfactory vocally, not to speak of 
her miserable pronunciation and vibrato. Lastly, Miss Reil 


tones, for instance, are simply 


cannot act ‘‘ for sour apples.’ 
The ‘‘ Telramund” of Mr. Grienauer was somewhat pro- 
vincial, but was far more enjoyable than his ‘‘ Nevers.”” The 
‘*Herald” of Mr. Beck was good throughout, although he 
seemed a little careful of his higher notes. He pronounces 
clearly and distinctly. Mr. Fischer’s ‘‘ King Henry” was, as 
usual, worthy of that artist's reputation. 
The chorus had many good moments, especially the soprano 
voices in the first act, who sang with pure intonation and good 
piano effect. Inthe male portion, however, there are some 
harsh and disagreeably penetrating voices. Mr. Walther 
Damrosch conducted ‘‘ Lohengrin” for the first time here, 
and acquitted himself rather satisfactorily of his difficult task, 
He is improving, but as yet far from being a good conductor. 
On Monday night of this week Rossini’s last and most impor- 
tant work, ‘* Wilhelm Tell,” was given, and again a large audi- 
ence and frequent enthusiastic applause were the order of the 
evening. The opera was presented with the following efficient 
cast: 
Adolf Robinson 
.. Emil Fischer 
Max Alvary 
. Julius Beck 
Julius Perotti 
Alois Grienauer 
-.eeeeeAlma Fohstrém 
.. Hedwig Reil 
Felice Koschoska 
bedee Ludwig Modlinger 
... Albert Mittelhauser 


* William Tell” 

** Walter Fiirst ” 
* A Fisherman” 
** Melchthal” 

“ Arnold,” his son 
** Leuthold " saved 
** Mathilde,’’ Imperial Princess 
“ Hedwig,” “ Tell’s” 
**Gemmy,”’ “ Tell’s” 


wife. 
son 
“ Gessler”’ 

* Rudolph” 

The nervousness incident upon first appearances having 
somewhat worn off, Mr. Perotti, as well as Miss Fohstrém, 
were this time better enabled than during ‘‘ The Huguenots” 
performance to do themselves justice, and it must be con- 
fessed that both showed to more advantage. Perotti’s voice 
seemed stronger and more metallic, and he had it under bet- 
ter control, He always, however, sings to the gallery, and 
no stage trick is too common for him to avail himself of. 
Fohstrém’s coloratura was good, except her trill, which is 
extremely faulty ; her upper notes are good, but she has very 
little middle and no lower register. 

Of the others, Miss Koschoska, Messrs. Fischer, Alvary and 
Mittelhauser were satisfactory in their respective parts, while 
Robinson is the same exaggerating and tremolating sung-out 
clown that he was last year, and Miss Reil was bad, as was 


not otherwise to be expected. Chorus and orchestra were but 


just acceptable, and Mr. Seidl conducted evidently neither 


knows how to bestow on the scores of Wagner or others 
whom he prefers to Meyerbeer and Rossini, This, however, 


is not fair, and the results may be apt to hurt Seidl’s reputation 
and position more than it can damage the dead composers’ 
renown, 

To-night ‘‘ Fidelio”’ will be given, to be followed by a ballet 
divertissement, and Friday night Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ L’Africaine”’ 
will be brought out for the first time at the Metropolitan Opera 
House with a promised gorgeous mise-en-scéne. 


Washington Correspondence. 


Wasuincton, D. C., December 1, 1888. 

NEW organ built by Wilson S. Riley, of this city, for 

St. Paul’s Lutheran Church was heard for the first time Friday, 
November 30. Professor Bischoff played several selections suitable for 
displaying the powers of the instrument, and Mr. Herndon Morsell and Mrs. 
Kate Scott Brooks sang songs. This was the only concert for the week, 
Beginning with next Tuesday there will be a concert nearly every night for 
two weeks. 

Some of the G Orchestra feel that the use of the word 
‘“‘inveigled "’ in this correspondence last week was, to say the least, inju- 
dicious, Agreed, Friendly banter; no harm was meant. Professor Kaspar 
has, by a process of weeding out and careful selection of new material, placed 
the orchestra on a plane far above anything previously attained, and the 
work done is in every way worthy of the support received. 


h 











Kingston Correspondence. 


Kinoston, N. Y., December 3. 
HIS staid and conservative old town is on the eve of a 
great musical excitement, which is rapidly spreading to the sur- 
rounding towns and counties. Such a musical awakening is without prece- 
dent here. It is i d by the prog i leaders of the Kingston Phil- 
harmonic Society, which was started last spring. The first annual festival of 
this organization will take place here next week, beginning on the 1oth and 
closing on the 14th. Carl Zerrahn is the musical director. The society has 
a chorus of about two hundred and fifty voices, which has been under the 
drill of George F. Hulstander, of Boston, for some months past. This will 
be nearly doubled by other choral organizations and singers for the festival. 
There will be five concerts, including “* The Creation”’ on Friday night, 
when Mrs. Fursch-Madi, Miss Orstrim, Myron W. Whitney and George J. 
Parker will be in the caste. Mrs. Fursch-Madi will also sing at the Thurs- 
day evening concert. Miss Marie Van and Miss Gertrude Edmands will also 
appear in most of the concerts. Rafael Joseffy will play on Wednesday 
night, among his numbers being Chopin’s E minor concerto, The orchestra 
will be Blaisdell’s, of Concord, N. H., and Boston. Among Miss Van’s 
selections is a new setting of the delicate and beautiful ** C’est mon ami,’’ by 
Queen Marie Antoinette. Messrs, Whitney and Parker will also appear at 
the other concerts. Very attractive and interesting programs have been 
arranged. A good choral work is promised. Special excursion tickets will 
be issued by the various railroads and the affair is likely to prove the greatest 
musical event that has taken place along the Hudson in recent years. 





Chicago Correspondence. 
Cutcaco, December 1, 1888, 

ISS ANNA SMITH, assisted by a Norwegian male 
chorus of fifty voices, Mr. Seeboeck, pianist, and Mr. Fred. Hess, 
‘cellist, made her first appearance in America last Wednesday evening at 
Central Music Hall. Miss Smith is said to have a fine reputation abroad 
and her appearance here was looked forward to with considerable interest, 
and although not publicly heralded as a wonderful singer private hints were 
given which raised expectation to a high point. Her voice isa high soprano 
of pure quality, and her execution is certainly of a high order and flexible to 
a degree, Her numbers were Hummel’s air and variations, ** Air du Rossig- 
nol,’’ by Massé, and polonaise ** Mignon,’’ by Ambroise Thomas. They 
were all beautifully sung and received merited applause and hearty encores, 
Mr. Hess played four numbers from Wagner, Popper, Rubinstein and David- 
off with a pure intonation and a facile technic. Mr. Seeboeck played a noc- 
turne by Bruckner, a mazourka by Leschetitzky, and three original composi- 
tions of hisown. He isa favorite here, and by the publication of his com- 
positions, which are soon to appear, he must be recognized not only as a fine 

pianist but a man of decided musical talent. : i 
The first of the series of six musical recitals to be given by the American 
Conservatory of Music was an interesting piano recital by Mr. August 
Spanuth, the pianist, which took place at Weber Music Hall, Wednesday 
evening last, before a large and decidedly musical audience. The program 
was comprehensive and judiciously selected, and Mr, Spanuth proved him- 
self a true artist by his broad and scholarly interpretations. He produced a 
large and musical tone, and his technic is ample for all requirements, The 
audience was quite demonstrative in its appreciation of the various numbers. 
The olian Quartet, a new organization, sang several numbers very pleas- 










ingly. The following was the program : 
Suite, op. « ‘ «seees+s. Eugen d’ Albert 
* Lacerta’ . ..H, von Biilow 
Capriccio (for the left hand alone) » Srewnns Rheinberger 
PE veccccoceeerepbenseansshevens \Seqgquatenagags ebaauae .Sgambati 
 Rshee CA ney eicncce bebe $pek shoanabennatebaserhtassasoun enselt 
Vocal, ** Matona, Lovely Maiden,’’ madrigal of fifteenth century, 
DY .ccccscccveccccccvcescenescverccosecves seseeesess ++Orlandg Lassus 
Lolian Quartet. 
Semsta, OP. SPiiscoe . secccees oF ace eeses ed .... Beethoven 
Tien NN” one side dunn ineny ere’ eseg- ses Mendelssohn 
* Take, Oh Take, Those Lips Away”’...... Mab iie sabe vane ..... Wogrich 
£olian Quartet. 
oenees co gnacbsoricsan< Chopin 


Etudes, op. 25, Nos. 7 and11.... 
Nocturne ....... ..-. 
Impromptu 
Nachtstlick... 
Rhapsodie 
Valse, ** Man lebt nur ein mal"’ ’ 
One of the finest concerts of the season was given Friday evening by the 
Apollo Club, under the direction of Mr. Tomlins, They had the assistance 
of Mr. Rafael Joseffy, Miss Maud Powell and Mr. Clarence Eddy. Mr. 
Joseffy’s playing was artistic and was fully appreciated by the audi as 
was aiso Miss Powell’s violin solos. All went well, with the exception of the 
French horns being exceedingly flat in some of the chorus work. 

The Redpath Lyceum gave a concert at Central Music Hall this afternoon, 
Mr. S, G. Pratt supplied the chorus work, which was fairly good, and Miss 
Emma Juch, Miss Hope Glenn, Mrs. Teresa Carrefio and Mr. Leopold 
Lichtenberg sang and paves tothe great delight of an enthusiastic audi- 
ence, nearly every number of a —_ long program me 4 heartily encored. It 
is needless to say that they were all weil deserving of the hearty applause 
which they received. 















INCORPORATED 1878. 


THE NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


163 East 7Oth Street, New York. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 








thod: 





A thorough Musical education after the of the Conservatories 
of Berlin, Vienna and Leipsic. This College is also connected 

with a Seminary for the Training of Teachers. 
Specially Engaged for 1888-89, Herr Emil Fischer, from the 








Coming now to the male “star” of the company, Mr. Pe- 





with that carefulness nor with the enthusiasm he invariably 


Metropolitan Opera Company. 
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AD. M. FOERSTER, 


"HS Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
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METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 


Mile. Etelka Utassi, 


the accomplished young Hungarian Pianist. Five 
years with Liszt, appointed by him to a professorship 
in the Academy of Mus’‘c at Buda Pesth, two years 
with the great Leschetizka. Mlle. Utassi represents 
the methods of these great masters. Advanced in- 
struction. Office hours11 torz A. M. Merropo.iran 
ConsErRvVATORY OF Music, 21 East 14th St. 


A. R. PARSONS, Pianoforte Director, 


Mr. CARL HILD, 
Solo Violinist, and Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 


are open for engagements. Address care of Tue 
Musica Courter, 25 E. 14th Street. 


Mrs. HELEN AMES. 

Soprano Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
dates address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Henry 
Wo rsonn, 331 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 


Weber Music Hall, Chicago, III. 


free on application. 
JOH N J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


Catalogue mailed 


Mrs. W. n SHERWOOD, 
For Concerts, Piano Recitals anc Piano Instruc- 
tion. Address at her residence, 
_288 } Newbury Street, Boston, Mass 


Mrs. HEL EN MAIGILLE, 

Concert Soprano. Lessons in Vocal Culture and 
the Art of Singing Studios, 427 sth Avenue, New 
Vors and 197 6th Avenue, Brooklyn, address Chicker- 
ing Hall. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. 
ing in Private. 
Address aso East Tenth Street, New York. 


Accompany- 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Pianoforte and Harmony Instruction, 
Address STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


Mr. PIERRE DOUILLET 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 334 East 81st St., New York. 


A. W. LILIENTHAL. 


Instr ion and arr: 
tion made a specialty. Viol, Harmon y, and Orches 
tration taught. References, if desired. Address 

2 Place, near arst St. and 2d Ave., New 

or 


Mr. W. J. HALL, 
Concert Pianist, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Re- 
citais ; also a limited number %f Pupils. 
STEINWAY HALL, New York 


sof every descrip 





FRENCH, 

Tonght practically by personal, special and rapid 
metho Certificates from American schools and 
pupils will be shown, also proofs that the teacher is 
really French, Parisian born (ao Canadian, Swiss, 
or Belgian), and a high graduate of the University of 
France. Address F. Aucaigne, No. roo W. 86th Street, 
New York City. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocai Cul- 
ture, ros East 82d st., New York. 


MLLE. ZELIE DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert ana Oratorio. 
Address Geo. W. Corsy, 23 East rgth Street; or 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


VocaL Tracusr, 
arg East rgth Street, New York 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 

From Vienna. Pupil of Marchesi. Instruction in 
Operatic and Concert gy Apply from 1:30 to 2 
P. M,, at 130 Bast sgh street, New York. 




















ALBERT KUENZLEN 


Violin Instructicn and Basemble Fiavine. Resi- 
dence, 738 Lexington Ave., New York 


MISS NEALLY STEVENS, 


Concert Pianist, 
1gt Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 


Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


Pianist and Teacher. 
ng4 East 8and Street, New Yorks 


MISS DYAS FLANAGAN. 


Pupil of the late Edmund Neupert. Concert Pianist 
and Teacher of the Piano, 136 West 34th Street. 


CARL ALVES, 
Instructor, 


ocal 
1646 Park Ave., near grst St, New York. 




















MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruct: 
Address a7 Union Seeare, 8 New York 





ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


MICHAEL BANNER, 


Violinist. Opes for Engagements. 
5 East 81st Street, New York. 








Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
Vi0oLoncetLo Virtuoso. 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 


work; also alimited number of Pupils. 
Address so Irving Pi: Place. 


CLIFFORD A. SCHMIDT. 


Solo Violinist, Metropolitan Opera House and Seidl 
Orchestra, Concerts and Instruction. 
Address Chickering Hall, New York. 


Miss EMILIE LEICESTER, 
Tgacuer oF Dramatic ART, 


Has arrived from London, and will give lessons 
this winter in New York. Dramatic Action for the 
Opera and Stage Business a specialty. 

40 East Tenth Street, New York. 


CONSERVATORY, LEIPZIG. 














Young Lady yey received. Terms (Board 
Getgien. Fees, &c ) per Year 

Also a limited pak. ot of YOUNG girls for general 
education. 

German taught and spoken in residence. 

New York, Syracuse, Toronto (Can.), Ottawa 
Can.), Leipzig. Brunswick and Berlin references. 


For perticulars fe apaly to 5 apenas. 


K6rner Strasse 27, L Bad \o 
LerpziG, Germany. 


ZBCKWER METRONOME, 


| 





This Metronome is absolutely | 
correct, very simple in con- 
struction and cannot 


get out of order. 


PRICE, $3.00. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


PHILAD’A MUSICAL ACADEMY 


1617 Spruce Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





In consequence of urgent requests, 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Court Singer to T. T. M, M, the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany, 
Begs to announce that her address is 


17 LANDGRAFENSTRASSE, BERLIN, W., Germany, 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils, 
professional and amateur. 


"WRITING FOR PAY. 


ta ~ A FEW HOURS’ TIME WRITING 

(copying), at your own home, you can secure a 
copy of Tittincuast’s NEW FLURAL ALBUM, 
containing 243 Elegant Colored Plates, and a 
year’s subscription to a nice Monthly Magazine. 
Send stamp for particulars. Address 


ISAAC F. TILLINGHAST, La Plume, Pa, 


THE “ EXCELSIOR” WORKS. 


ALFRED MORITZ & C0, 


DRESDEN, SAXONY. 





Ww beg to inform our friends and customers 

in the Music Trade that Mr. MORGEN- 
STERN will pay a visit to the United States on our 
behalf during the months of JANUARY, FEBRU- 
ARY, MARCH and APRIL next. 

Mr. MORGENSTERN will carry with him a full 
collection of Samples of our own manufactured musi- 
cal instruments of every description, including Brass, 
and a great many Novelties. 

As we have been appointed Sole Wholesale Agents 
for the United States for the well known Musical 
Box Manufacturers, Messrs. LANGDORFF & 
FILS, in Geneva (Switzerland), Mr. MORGEN- 
STERN'S collection will also include samples of 
their superior make. 

We should be exceedingly obliged if those whole- 
sale firms which we have not as yet had the pleasure 
tohave accounts with would notify their intention to 
inspect our collection to 


Mr. H. MORGENSTERN, 
Care of Musica, Courigr Office, New York, 





when a call upon them will be arranged at an early 


““* ALFRED MORITZ & CO., 


Manufacturers and Exporters of Musical Instruments, 
DRESDEN, SAXONY. 





~<0___» CHARTERED IN 1865.4—@ 
NEW YORE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 
This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 
Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students unequaled advantages. 


THE VIG LL ssn. 


CLAVIER. 
A Silent Teaching 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 





Secures far more rapid progress in the training of 
fingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by aay ‘other means, Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the areadful 


annoyance of ‘- Piano Drumming ”’ and pre- 


| serves the freshness and beauty of music. 


The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac 
tice machine. All practice, including the lea ning 

of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 
and the piano saved for the finished musical per- 
formance. 

Style A, 7 octaves, Price, $54.00; Style B, 5 octaves, 
Price, $44.00 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers and 
schoo 

i Circulars sent free on application. 


Address THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER, 


18 East 17th Street, New York City. 


| Branch Office, Room 682,Hotel Boylston, Boston, Mass. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL CUL- 
TURE AND TUNING. Tuition, $5 to $25 per term. 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
giving full information, address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON. 





419 


SMALL EXPENDITURE IN ADVERTISING 

in a judicious selection of newspapers is often 
contemplated by persons who have nota clear idea as 
to what publications should be taken, or the cost; 
they consequently find a difficulty in carrying out the 
plan without having the cost exceed the amount con. 
templated. Such persons do well to send the copy of 
the advertisement, and a check for the amount of money 
to be used, to Geo. P- Rowell & Co.'s Newspaper 
Advertising Bureau, ro Spruce Street, New York, and 
leave the selection of papers and the number of inser- 
tions in each to be determined by their experience and 
judgment. In that way the advertiser gets the best 
service possible for the money he expends, and the 
work is promptly done—no time being lost in corre- 
spondence 


JAMES BELLAK 


1129 Chestnut Street, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


L. C. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & 00., 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 





Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PK 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 
NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 


CHICAGO, ILL 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent FREE on 


application. 





A. GORS & KALLMANN, 


BERLIN, GERMANY, 


PIANOS 


AMERICAN SYSTEM 


Best Wi erbmanchig. 


Uprights and Grands. 
AND STYLE 


Prices Low, 





“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GHO. P. BENT, 


281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 


ER" SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS 
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OSCAR BRANDSTETTER, 


Music Engraver and Printer, 


In LEIPSIC, Germany. 
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Large establishment, with all the modern technical improve- 
ments and a large staff of first-class artists. 
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ORDERS EXECUTED AT MODERATE PRICES AND ON SHORT KOTICE. 


tr Specimen of Printing and Title Lithography, as well 
as price list and other 
be sent free on application. 


part culars, will 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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The Musical Courter. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 





Subscript on (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, 4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH, 
Three Months 820.00 Nine Months ..860.00 
Six Months 40.00 Twelve Months... 80.00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 Pp. M. on 
Monday 


All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders 





TS888, 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 5, 





Marc A, Otro FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


BLUMENBERG. 


Offices: No. 25 East 14th St., New York. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: No, 236 STATE STREET. 


JOHN BE, HALL, Western Representative 


Wilton 
and Yonge Street, Toronto, Can, 
E. I 


AXIOMS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


BRITISH AMERICAN OFFICE: Corner Avenue 


Roperts, Representative. 





I. Do not pay your advertising in trade papers in ad- 


vance, 


IE, [Editors of trade papers who ask that their adver- 
tising bills be paid in advance have no money to con- 


| 


aut 


t their business 


influence 


Their papers consequently have no income, no 
no circulation, no resources, no power. 


EV. Should you refuse to pay their advertising bilis in 
advance, their papers would cease and, papers of 


that class have no value to advertisers. 





BEHNINC & SON. 


Piano No. 25,000, 


EFORE a numerous assemblage Messrs. Behn- 
B ing & Son, the piano manufacturers, exhibited 
t their factory in East 128th-st., on last Saturday, 
their piano No, 25,000. This signifies that the firm has 


this time completed more than 25,000 instruments 
be all 
usic is performed, This particular piano is a superb 


it can found in sections of this land where 
specimen of high grade piano production, and is a com- 
bination of excellences that stamp its makers as pro- 
vressive and intellectual representatives of this in- 
dustry 

The 
powerful in all the registers, and at the same time highly 
sympathetic—in fact, just the kind and quality of tone 


concert room, while the touch immediately 


tone of this superb grand piano is exceedingly 


for the 
recommends the instrument to the accomplished player. 
lhroughout the piano is highly finished in all the slight- 
est details, and the case work is of the highest order. It 
is built to remain an enduring monument of what can 
be done in piano making 

We pay this special tribute to it in or’ er to emphasize 
what we expressed after having made a thorough trial 
We are also induced to use this 


ol the instrument 


strong and positive language because it is true, and 
Messrs. Behning & Sonare deserving of unstinted praise 
for the work they have done. We also believe in en- 
couragring such and similar efforts in the line of piano 
and organ building, just as we discourage what is not 


as is found in this Behning grand it marks a development 
that affects the whole industry, and not only the firm 
itself. The firm will find that this piano will be a won- 
derful advertisement for their house. 

Their branch house in Kansas City is one of the most 
important moves of the firm. Throughout that section 
of the Union the Behning pianos have a fame that 
makes their commercial and artistic value worthy of 
attention by direct handling, and it also indicates that 
the movement to extend trade by the opening of branch 
houses is not confined to a few firms, but is a trade 
tendency of which Messrs. Behning & Son are taking 
advantage. 

We congratulate them upon their prosperity and the 
progress they are making, and hope to be able to con- 
tinue to mark these events in the columns of THE 
MUSICAL COURIER. 





ADELINA PATTI AND CHARLES 
GOUNOD. 


ccenasihdbactelpsnepapeagin 
Paris, December 1, 1888. 
Messrs. Steinway, New York: 

Maestro Gounod enthusiastic over your piano at rehearsal 
of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” held at my hotel. He would like to 
Answer paid. 

ADELINA Patti, Hotel Bristol. 


know price of same. 





New York, December 1, 1888. 
Adelina Patti, Hotel Bristol, Paris: 
Please cable number stamped on piano to Steinway, New 
York. Answer paid. 


Paris, December 2, 1888 
Steinway, New York: 
Piano 59,951. Compliments. ADELINA PATTI. 
HE instrument proved to be a Steinway concert par- 
lor grand ; price was cabled over, at once accepted, 
and piano ordered by cable to be delivered to Maestro 
Charles Goynod, when no longer needed by Mrs. Patti. 
The following cable dispatch explains itself: 
AmsterpDAM, November 20, 1888 
Steinway, Celebrated Piano Maker, New York: 

Wanted, extra good conceit piano; cable if one you can 
especially recommend in stock at your European agents’ or 
ready for shipment, New York. Cable prices grand and mid- 
dle sizes. Epicus, Consul General. 


from their London house stating that Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess of Wales had just personally pur- 
chased an additional Steinway parlor grand for her own 
use. 





A TRICK IN TOLEDO. 


——— > -—— 

OLEDO piano houses are suffering from a_busi- 
ness trick of the Whitney & Currier Company, of 

that city, which must by all means be exposed. 


piano concerns, some of which are not in existence, be- 
ing the names merely of stencil pianos, and purporting 


tain firms as a classification of pianos. The list shows 
three grades. Now, as a fact, there is no such list ex- 
cept the one prepared by the Whitney & Currier Com- 
pany for their own business purposes. The list is now 
before us, and is made to suit the interests of that com- 
pany. We find on it, for instance, the name of a piano 
called the Whitney & Currier piano. 
pianos except stencil pianos, made by someone and sten- 
ciled “ Whitney & Currier.” If such pianos are sold by 
Whitney & Currier as made by their company they are 
stencil fraud pianos. On the list we also find Christie 
pianos. There is no Christie piano made now. Also 
Billings piano. Billings failed some three years ago, 
and no Billings pianos have been made since. Newton 


& Co. is another name on the list. There is no such 





Opportunity to make proper use of it against the so- 
called classification list of Whitney & Currier. Some 
three or four years ago we called attention to this same 
thing and we were under the impression that Whitney 
& Currier had stopped the use of the list. 

Competitors of Whitney & Currier would confer a 
favor upon the editors of THE MUSICAL COURIER by 
furnishing to us the names of parties who purchased 
pianos from Whitney & Currier on the strength of their 
false list. We have stopped many other nuisances in 
the trade and we can stop this also. All we need is 
some co-operation from Toledo houses. The piano 
business can be successfully conducted without humbug 
or nonsense. 





OF Is TEREST TO THE MILLERS. 


——- @- 





E notice the following in the Canton (Ohio) “ News- 
Democrat :” 
WAR IN PIANO BUSINESS. 


THE First-CLass CHICKERING ENTERS THE FIELD. 





During the past week there has been considerable of a stir in musical 
trade circles, the establishment of an agency for that world renowned 
piano, Chickering & Sons, in our midst, Mr. Mark Thomson being the lucky 
agent, and the engagement by Mr. Thomson of J. W. Beeler, an expert 
piano salesman of over fifteen years’ experience, being the cause. The 
Chickering & Sons pianos are of world wide reputation. The great- 
est pianist this world ever saw, namely Franz Liszt, praises them 
in equivocal terms. There are also flattering testimonials from such 
eminent artists as Julia Rive King, Wm. H. Sherwood, Nellie Stevens, 
Richard Hoftman, Amy Fay, Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield, Georg Hen- 
schel and many others as to their superiority. Prof. Ed. S. Lind 
favorably known throughout our city as a thoroughly competent music 
teacher, has used a Henry F. Miller for a short time, but has ordered a 
Chickering & Sons parlor grand, Mr. Thomson taking the Miller in ex 
change. 


It seemed to us that this item might be of interest to 
the Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Company, of Boston, 
and we there‘ore print it for their observation. 








W' 


Messrs. Steinway & Sons also received a cable dispatch | 





That | 
company uses a card on which is printed a list of 51 | 
| to comprehend. 


to represent an official or unofficial list prepared by cer- | 


There are no such | 





make, Ifa Newton piano is on sale it should be made | 
known that it is a stencil piano. 

However, outside of these stencil pianos, the list itself | 
is an unworthy trick, Any dealer in Toledo or vicinity | 
or anywhere, if he desires to transact business in such a 
degraded style, can get up a printed list of his own and | 
meet Whitney & Currier on their own ground, We | 
would never advocate such a step, and in order to pre- 








{ that tendency. Every time a firm makes such a step 








vent it we publish this statement to give the dealer an 





This is What They Say. 
have received the following inquiry from one of 
our readers: 


New Haven, Conn., November 28, 1888 
Editors Musical Courter 

Will you please give me the information whether there is such a manu- 
facturer of pianos by name of Jacob Brothers in New York, and where is 
their place of business, and oblige a reader of your valuable paper. 

Yours respectfully, Evucenxe D. Martin. 

The card of Jacob Brothers, now before us, says that 
they manufacture pianos at 453 West Thirty-sixth-st. 
On the back of the card they say this: 

Our pianos are not better than any or all others combined, but thousands 
of musicians, connoisseurs and families who are using them will testify 
that they are as good as the “* best.”"". We employ no foreign influence or 
never ending persuasion to sell our pianos, but make them the very best 
we can, and trust in their desirability to effect their own sale. 

Anyone desiring to purchase a piano should call on us, test our magnifi- 
cent instruments and inquire of some of our numerous former purchasers, 
when they will be amply satisfied that they can buy a first-class piano 
from us very much lower than elsewhere. 

This seems rather vague. What “foreign influence” 
is necessary to sell American pianos in America we fail 
“Never ending persuasion ” is the best 
kind of salesmanship, and that is the kind every piano 
manufacturer should seek—if he wants to sell his pianos. 
Messrs. Jacob Brothers do not rank among the large 
firms of piano manufacturers, and if our correspondent 
desires to purchase a Jacob Brothers piano it all depends 
upon the price. 





A Few Interviews. 
E reproduce from the Minneapolis “ Trib- 
W une” three interviews with piano and organ men of 
that city, The first is with Mr. C. E. Dyer, of W. J. Dyer & 
Brother. He stated : 
In our line business is fairly good, and we cannot complain. It may 
take a little harder work to sell goods than last year, but we have managed 
to keep up with the general volume of trade. 


A. H. Castle & Co. were next interviewed, with this result ; 


We find Minneapolis a music loving public Our piano and organ sales 
have more than doubled each year since locating here. 


M. A. Paulsin, of the Century Piano and Organ Company, 
replied as follows to the reporter : 
We have had a big increase this year over last season, and, despite the 


dull election time, are now selling a large number of instruments, 








—Antoine Choudens, the famous French music publisher, 
who made his fortune with ‘‘ Faust” and ‘‘ Carmen,” died last 
Friday in Paris, aged 58, 








THe MUSICAL 


COURIER. 











The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 





Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 





edged by the highest musical authori- 





ties, and the demand for them is as 





steadily increasing as their merits are 





becoming more extensively known. 





Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 











bility and finish. Have the indorse- 





ment of all leading artists. 





SOHMER & CO., Manutactutaen 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
amo NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88 FIFTH AVENUE. 
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STERLING 
PIANOS. 


Uprights in Latest Styles and Beautiful Designs. 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 


New York Warerooms, 103 East Fourteenth Street, 
Western Warerooms and Offices, No. 236 State Street. Chicago, Ill. 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


ton STERLING CO. 
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KRAKAUER BROS. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pisocs 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 781 FIRST AVE. 








Estey ace @ 
RATTLEBORO 
Tus ear CMALogut. 





AGENTS 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are genuine, 
honest, first-class instruments 
for which a fancy price is not 
charged to cover heavy ad- 
vertising expenses. 




















DECKER & SON, 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianofortes, 


WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. 


Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. 


“LEAD THEM ALL.” 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are matchless 
in brilliancy, sweetness and 
power of their capacity to 
outlast any other make of 




















Pianos, 





RELIABLE CARPENTER ORGANS. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., U.S. A. 


E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY. 





FISCHER 
Piskos 


"ONE 2 DURABILITY { 








J, & C, FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


= OFFICES AND WAREROOMS:! c=, 


¢41b, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. 


73,000 


NOW IN USE. 
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The Genesis of the Piano. 








4 Story of Evolution Told in a Few Pictures and 
Comments 





By H. E, KReupie.. 


THE first stringed instrument of music was 

undoubtedly the bow, The testimony of ancient poeti- 
cal writers and sculptures and of modern savages agrees in 
suggesting this, Apollo was at once the Greek archer god 


the god of music, Weapons antedate instruments of 


ina 








GUITAR OF THE YAQUIMA INDIANS, 


umusement, Every boy who has grown up where bows are a 


popular toy has amused himself by plucking the string and 
catching the faint sound given out by holding the bent wood 


against his ear or in his teeth, Here is a guitar of the Ya. 


quima Indians. It is nothing but a bow with a tuning peg. 


In playing it the Indians hold it in their teeth, and while the 
right hand twangs the string the left is slipped along it to vary 


— 
= 2 


oz 


N-K , OF THE AFRICAN ANGOLA COUNTRY, 


the tones. At least half a dozen savage tribes in Africa use 
omething like the bow for a musical instrument. The natives 
of the Angola country call theirs N-Kungu. Figure 2 is a pic- 
ture of it 
It is a springy piece of wood bent by a string of twisted 
fibre. Near one end the string is drawn toward the wood by 
a second bit of fibre, 
here hollow 


and a 


gourd is fastened to 


act aS a resonator 


and increase the 
sound, 

Suppose the prime- 
val savage, advancing 
in the scale of civili- 
should 
tired of the few notes 





zation, grow 


Fic. 3.—EGyrprian Bow SHAPED HARP. 


given by his musical 


bow, and cc nceive the idea of increasing their number; how 
would he be likely to go about it? ¢Plainly by adding strings 
to his bow. A bow with more than one string is already a 
Here comes jin the evidence of antique 
Fig. 3, 
1 burial vault of Memphis, the capital of Egypt 
before Christ, 


The body of the instrument 


rudimentary harp. 


rock pictures, witness copied from a sculpture 


as 
fe id in 


3,000 years 


is shaped like a bow; the 
single string has given place 
to three strings; the gourd 
of the N-Kungu has devel- 
oped into a sounding box. 
The and 


mural paintings 


sculptures of ancient Egypt 


discover many varieties of 


harps, some showing a mar- 


velous degree of perfection ; 


but, strange to say, even 


the largest and finest lacks 
the pole which completes 
the triangular form of the 


modern harp 





But harp strings are 


plucked, or twanged, while 


a 


\ 


I j SYRIAN DULCIMER, 


those of the piano, whose 
struck. The 
» family gives us the principle of a stretched string as a 


ution we are hurriedly examining, are 


har 
hary 


jium of tone production. Having done its duty, it must 
take its dismissal [he oldest discovered representations of 
lruments whose strings are sounded by being struck are 
Assyrian Fig. 4 is an ancient gentleman whom two years 
wo I found, walking in the British 
Museum, on a bas-relief supposed to 
1 representation of a triumphal 
procession in honor of Saos-du-Khin, 
hose reign began 6067 years B, 
Mough, like his compatriot in Fig. 5 
he pounding the strings of his in- 
strument, I have classed it with the 


No 


lown as a species of harp because of 


lulcimer family, while is set 
he arrangement of its strings, though 


hey seem to be played upon as in 





Fig 4. The upright bar in front seems 
to point the difference. The repre- 
sentation of the strings in No. 4 is 


5.—ASSYRIAN 
HARP. 


assumed to be conventionalized 


by 





the artist ; they were in all probability 





stretched overa box longitudinally, for it stands to reason that 
uld not curve over each other in the air as the picture 





they cx 





shows, 
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String to hide the others as a modern artist would if the law 
of perspective demanded it, In his theory it was essen- 
tial that the instrument had 


the fact be disclosed that 























Fic. 6.—PERSIAN SANTIR. 


The 
show the same peculiarity. 


reader will recall ancient pictures which 
Fig. 5 is copied from a sculpture 
found in the ruins of Nineveh, and is much older than the time 
ot Saos-du-Khin. 

The true prototype of the piano among the semi-devel- 
oped instruments of classic and early Christian times was the 
dulcimer, an instrument still popular in the Orient. Fig. 6 is 
the Persian form called santir. The Greeks called one 


ten strings. 























FiG.7.—THE ‘*HACKBRETT” (DULCIMER), SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


of their instruments of the dulcimer kind /fsa/terion, 
whence was derived the psaltery of the English Bible. 
The Italians call it dolcimelo ; the ruder Germans called 


it Aackbrett, that is, hack board, chopping board, probably 
because of the motion of the player's hands in action. 
It is still an integral part of every Magyar band. Fig. 7 
shows its form in the sixteenth century. When keys and 
hammer action are applied to the dulcimer you have the 
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Fic, 8.—TnHE CLAVICHORD (SIXTEENTH CENTURY). 

piano. Keys were borrowed from the ancient organs. This 
application took place in the eleventh century, but the instru- 
ment to which the records seem to show that keys were first 
applied was the monochord, which, as an instrument for 
studying the relation of tones to each other, is as old as 








to vibrating and determined the proportion of it which it was 
necessary should vibrate to produce the wished for note. 
Down to the sixteenth century, though the strings were multi- 
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Fic. 9.—UPRIGHT, OR HARP SHAPED VIRGINAL, 


plied, the name ‘‘ monochord ” was stil! used, and though the 
instrument was given a range of twenty-four notes the strings 
were yet tuned in unison. As seconds were not admitted in 
harmony, two and even three keys were given to a single 
string. It was not until the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century that each 
note had its own 
string as well as 
key. After the 
spinet, virginal and 
harpsichord (Figs. 9 
and 10), in which 
the strings were not 
struck but plucked 
by bits of quill, stiff 
leather or bone 
placed in upright 
bits of wood called 
‘* jacks,” which rest- 
ed the further 
end of the key lever, 
had been developed 
their highest 
pitch, musicians like 
Bach preferred the 
old clavichord be- 


on 


to 


cause they could 
regulate the force 
of the blow, and 


consequently the in- 
tensity of the tone, 
and by continuing 
the pressure pro- 
duce a_ peculiarly 
sympathetic effect, 
which they called 
“bebung.” Strictly 
considered, the 
struments whose 

strings were plucked by jacks are only related to the piano 
because they have strings, sounding boards and keys. 
The true progenitor is the dulcimer, and it is significant that 





in- 


Fic. 10.—HARPSICHORD, 





Pythagoras, that is to say, the sixth century B. c. Guido 
d’Arezzo, the famous monk to whom we are indebted for 
our sol-fa syllables, is credited with having made this appli- 
cation; but it used to be the fashion to attribute pretty 
nearly every musical invention to him. Whether he really 
did this is not proved, but it is certain that he knew and 
used a monochord on which there were keys which lifted a 
bridge against the string from below, making the latter 
sound, and simultaneously dividing off the proportion of 
the string whose tone it was desired to hear. Multiply 
the strings of the monochord and increase the number of 
keys, and you have the clavichord (Fig. 8). In the clavi- 
chord, specimens of which may yet be seen (Mr. B. —— 
Boekelman has one), the key was only a lever, one end 
of which received the pressure of the finger, while the 
other, extending under the strings of the instrument, was 
armed with a bit of metal placed upright and at {right 
angles with the string. The blow dealt by this lever and 
bit of metal (the latter called a ‘‘ tangent’) set the string 





No Egyptian or Assyrian artist would permit the first 








it was the playing of Pantalreon Hebenstreit, an artist on the 


Tir sal 
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Fig, 11.—A SILBERMANN PIANO. 
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‘WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, ait and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of W7. Sixteenth St., 
4+NEW + YORK.> 


MANUFACTORIES; 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4+NEW + YORK. + 


BRANCH 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash ms, corner suck Sty CHICAGO. 
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HAZLETON, 


te" For Price and Territory address the Manufacturers. 





| 125 to 135 Raymond Sr., 
BROOKLYN, N.Y 


oadway. 
Manufactory, 


MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


F 
SNe NeTION 0 


Sno MECIANER LL 
AND EXPER ENCE or 


ANY ORGAN COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 
oROANS 
UNEQUALLED FOR 
RAPIDITY OF ACTION 


es 


SEND FOR A 
CATALOGUE 


(CA. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


to the 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


ORY ar) KL 
CHICAGO, ILL., | 
reet. 11372 Br 
all New York communications 
Brooklyn. 


210 State St 
Address 





Brapevury Music Hatt, 
290 & 292 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N.Y 





Catarrh Cured. 
A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every 


known remedy, at last found a prescription which 
completely cured and saved him from death, Any 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self 
addressed stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrenca, 
88 Warren Street, New_York, will receive the recipe 
free of charge, 





Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 151 Superior Street, 
CRICAGO, 
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C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 





THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS, 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 
PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 
FACTORY : 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East} Eighth Street, NEW YORK. 














“hk = 
P others in tone and fi Finest 
tj ~ PROMINENT ARTISTS 
Z| igi recommend {iis Firm ir 
Ba Pst Repairing 9, , 
ge sar itformmation & Price Lis} aditess 
_ 4» JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO, 
ZZ VIOLIN MAK 
3 "IMPORTERS OF BOWS. ELEGANT CASES BTL STRINGS 
Cooper fastitate i New York, 


~ SCHUBERT 


PIANO. 


A Piano that every Dealer should Handle, 
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ESTABLISHED 1880. 
IN ia ae 1885. 


EREEEEEE ; 
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Thoroughly constructed, attractive in appearance, bril- 
liant in tone, reasonable in price, fully warranted. 


gE, 


il: ade oe al. 
hs 


SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY. 


PETER DUFFY, President, 
Factory : 542 and 544 W. Fortieth St., 
NEW YoRK. 


This bailing is owned and quad teddy 
by the Schubert Piano Co. 


WM. ROHLFING & CO., 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF —— 


FORHIGN «MUSIC, 


Including Edition “‘ Peters,” ‘‘ Andre,”’ and all Standard Editions. 
Publishers of Edition “‘ Rohifing.”’ 
Gy The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 





WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canal St., Chicago, Il. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 





in the market. 
JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 


and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 
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dulcimer, that furnished the German inventor of the ‘‘ ham- 
Schroeter, with the idea of applying hammer 
action to keyed instruments. 


merclavier,” 
This application was made in- 
dependently by an Italian, Christofori (circa 1709); a French- 





Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


Curcaco Orrice Musicat Courter, | 
236 STATE-ST., » 
Cuicaco, December 1, 1888. } 


S a rule the city is not over and above lively, 


A 


ry much 
rule l 


ne 


and those few establishments which have been doing 


business are only the exceptions proving the 


his merely relates to the retail houses. The business 
y the wholesale houses is very good indeed, and the 
inufacturing concerns are all busy. A visit to the piano 
manutactories discloses the fact that they are truly short of 
finished stock, and are increasing their production as fast as 
| workmen can be procured, either by their coming here 

by being educated. Good workmen would find no diffi- 


securing plenty of work here, but they must be good 
We believe that this city will become 


culty in 


nes of steady habits 


od point for the production of pianos, and we are con- 


tantly hearing rumors of new concerns which are consider- 
ng the matter of starting These rumors are not tangible, 
t is true, but where there is talk of such things there must 
be more or less foundation. It would not be a bad thing for 
those who are in business here to have competition a little 


tronger than they have it now. It would bring more deal- 


to Chicago, and nothing stands in the way, unless per- 
haps it may be a lack of skilled workmen and time will 
ectify that fault 
Messrs. Story & Clark have recently improved their 
Monarch” organ rhe instrument is a double manual C 


ile, with a powerful pedal bass. It also contains their cele- 
a Roman pipe set of 


The pipe 


rated Jumbo ‘cello set of reeds and 


hich runs away up into an eighth octave, 


ility of tone in all the many different sets of reeds is re- 


irkable Messrs. Story & Clark are fully alive to the 
modern requirements in their instruments, both in 
ility and beauty of design 
Mr. M. J. Chase, of the Chase Brothers Piano Company, 
{ Grand Rapids, Mich , has started on an extensive busi- 
ness trip to California and intervening points 
Messrs. C. A. Smith & Co. and Messrs. Wm. H. Bush & 
( ire both doing an excellent trade, their orders at the 
é time being beyond their ability to fill. 
Mr. R. A. Roedisch, of Dixon, IIL, is reported to have 
ide 4 i ignment, with liabilities of $2,400 and assets 
‘ unting to $1,400 
Mr. C, C. Colby, of the Colby Piano Company, of Erie, 
va 1 town and made arrangements with Messrs. E. 
G. Newell & Co, to handle the Colby piano here. Messrs. 
Newell & ¢ since their removal to their more favorably 
ited ground floor warerooms, have been very successful, 
| much of their success is due to the ability of Mr. Theo. 
Pfafflin, who is without doubt one of Chicago's best sales- 
Mr. |. H. Christie, representing Messrs. Baus & Co., is 
tow! nd it may be possible has arranged for a rep- 
the Kaus pian here before these lines are 
Messrs. Estey & Camp have an elegant stock on hand for 
wlidays—both Estey and Decker pianos, and a very 
r k of Estey organs. A small grand in mahogany 
Decker Brothers is a superb little instrument, beautifully 
elegantly finished, action and tone beyond cavil. 
Sterling Company have sent to Messrs. Steger & Co. 
new Style A pianos, which for tone, action and cases 
e Sterling Company to be as fully alive to the prog- 
f the times as any concern in the country ; indeed, it 
hers one to keep track of the many improvements which 
npany are introducing. We hear now of a new Style 
C which they are about bringing out. Mr. Blake is ever 
idy to hear and to profit by suggestions. This is another 
n for their success Mr. Ackhoff is doing excellent 


for the house 
under the title of Messrs. Hinckley & Co., 
ot 


are handling at the present time exclu- 


i Wareroom on the corner Wabash-ave. and 


in Buren-st., and 


y the Wegman & Henning pianos 
Wegman & Co. 
Aupurn, N. Y., December 3, 1888. 
Vusi Cou 25 East Fourteenth-st,, New York City: 


ENTLEMEN—The firm of Wegman & Hen- 
ning has been this day dissolved by mutual agreement. 


Mr. Warren Crocker, of 
, has taken an equal interest with Mr. Henry 


G 
Mr. C. H. Henning 
Auburn, N. Y 
Ihe management will remain with the latter, as 


Respectfully yours, 


WEGMAN & Co, 


retires, and 


Wegman 


heretotore. 


Derby Silver the Sterling Company 


The 


are running overtime to fill orders, says the New Haven 


*‘ News.” 


Company and 





Mr. Tremaine Speaks. 
New York, December 1, 1888. 

To the Editors of the Musical Courier: 
i} pon SIRS—Some statements in the issue of 

‘*The American Musician” of December 1, which are 
entirely without foundation, may, if allowed to remain with- 
out correction, lead to an erroneous impression generally. 
Passing without notice the editor’s opinion of the qualities of 
Mr. Gally’s instruments and coming to questions of fact, he 
asserts that Mr. Gally introduced the principle of the pneu- 
matic musical instrument. This is not true. Pneumatic in- 
struments were patented in the United States and in Europe 
long before Mr. Gally ever made an application for a patent, 
and instruments were made and sold on that principle prior 
to Mr. Gally’s doing so. 

Neither the Munroe Organ Reed Company nor myself have 
made any effort to what he elegantly terms ‘‘scoop him in;” 
so far as either desire this he has long been ‘‘ scooped” in. 
Mr. Gally has of cancelled his contract. I am of opinion 
that he cannot cancel it without good and sufficient reasons to 
some court having jurisdiction, as he will probably discover 
when he tries. 

Respectfully yours, W. B. TREMAINE, 

President Munroe Organ Reed Company. 


Needed Improvements in Piano 
Making. 
HE modern American piano, which is con- 
ceded on all sides to be the best in the world, is yet open 
to much improvement. The manufacture of square pianos 
has almost entirely ceased and the upright pianos have taken 
their place. This isa greatimprovement, because the upright 
system of stringing and the additional! string give greater 
resonance and a more sustained singing quality of tone. The 
form of piano which gives, by all means, the best musical 
effects is the grand. ‘' Baby,” parlor and concert grands are 
to-day the only forms of the piano by which the pianist can 
obtain the best practical musical results for the labor of play- 
ing. 

It would not be at all surprising to us if the smaller size 
grand pianos would eventually supersede the upright instru- 
ments, because they can be made nearly as cheap as the latter 
and would suit the demands of the more intelligent class of 
piano players. Here, then, is a chance for some enterprising 
piano firm to supply the much needed small grand piano at as 
A fortune doubtless awaits the first 
firm in the field in this direction. The price could be fixed as 
low as that of a first-class style upright piano. The uprights 
could not help running the squares out of the market, as the 
effect gained from them was superior. Most makes of squares 
have begun to sound like tinkling harpsichords beside the up- 
rights, and in a similar manner the grands will outdo the 
uprights. 


low a price as possible. 


* . * 

As every piano made is out of tune with the voice or the 
causing the 
‘wolf’ to stick out discordantly to the trained musician's 


orchestra, on account of 


the tempered scale 


ear, there is much need for a perfect scale piano, which will 
doubtless be evolved from the inventive mind of some Ameri- 
C sharp is really a flatter note than D flat, yet on the 
piano they are sounded by the same set of strings, to the 
injury of perfectly vibrating tone. Of course this discrepancy 


can, 


is noticeable only by the trained musician ; nevertheless, it is 
a weakness of the piano as a musical instrument. The voice and 
the orchestral instrument give forth the exact number of vibra- 
tions per second of each tone, but the piano gives only fractions 
thereof, except in the regulation pitch note, or the note in tune 
from which the scale is tempered. Therefore the piano as a 
musical instrument lacks in tone color, and is imperfect so 
tar as the mathematically correct production of tone is con- 
cerned. Moreover, if the scale in pianos did not need to be 
tempered, they would be much easier tuned and much easier 
keep their tuning, inasmuch as the fractions of tone vibrations 
to which the strings are tuned very soon are displaced, thus 
throwing the whole instrument out of tune. 
* . . 

Another defect in the piano is that, when the instrument 
gets out of tune, only a certain number of the sets of strings 
about the middle of the instrument need tuning, because they 
are most used. Successive use of these and successive tunings 
throw the strings and hammer heads thus used into a different 
guality of tone from the remaining strings of the instruments, 
It 
would be better if only the sets of strings which need tuning 
would be tuned than all the sets of strings be gone over, but 
even then unevenness would be the result. As the uprights 


and the complete scale becomes unpleasantly uneven. 


are easier put out of tune than the grands, here is another 
point in favor of the grand piano. We believe that the piano 
of the future will be a remarkably more perfect instrument 
than most of those made to-day. 
provement in piano making, which we have long and care- 
fully thought over, we will leave for future issues. 

GEORGE TWEEDY BULLING, 


Several other points for im- 








—QO. Lestina has taken out a patent for a piano pedal, No. 
392,737. 

—Raymund Hartel, senior member of the celebrated Leip- 
sic publishers, Breitkopf & Hartel, is dead, at the age of 78, 


He was born June 9, r8ro. 





From Los Angeles. 


Sreen & Piimpron, Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
Pianos AND OrGans, Sheet Music and Music Books, 
231 South Spring-st., Los Angeles, Cal., November 22, 1888. 


Editors of The Musical Courier : 
HE Los Angeles Music Company, composed 
of S. M. Steen and W. T. Somes, had a dissolution by 
muiual consent, each one running his own business now. 
I am located at 231 South Spring-st., with good prospects for 
a good winter trade. You will please change the address of 
the C@uRIER from Los Angeles Music Company to S, M. 
Steen, at 231 South Spring-st., and oblige. 
Business is improving slowly and a better feeling prevails 
among business men generally in this country. Hope fora 
good business this winter. Truly, S. M. STEEN. 








The Piano. 
- JHN N. CRAWFORD contributed the fol- 
lowing lately to the Philadelphia ‘‘ Evening Herald: ”’ 

Of all musical instruments the piano is the most popular and 
has done the most for the diffusion of musical taste and musi- 
cal knowledge. It has added immensely to the sum of human 
enjoyment. It is at hand for every emergency of social life. 
Do you wish to dance? There is the band ready, requiring but 
a single performer. Do you wish to sing ? The best of accom- 
paniments awaits you. Do you wish to commune with the 
great masters of the divine art? There is the instrument by 
which you can interpret the masterpieces of Mozart and Men- 


delssohn, Beethoven and Schubert, Weber and Chopin. One 
of the fortunate ladies who did not give up her piano playing 
as soon as she was married once said: ‘‘ I have probably had 
my full share of trouble in this world, but my piano keeps me 
happy.” 

This splendid creation of human ingenuity did not spring 
complete and perfect from the brain of an inventor. It is 
probably one of the best illustrations we have of the law of 
evolution in mechanics. It has a long line of illustrious an- 
cestors. The twang of Diana's or of Apollo's bow suggested 
the first stringed instrument, and as soon as two or three 
strings were stretched across a bow to obtain variety of 
sound the harp was born. 

Strings were added trom time to time, but the harp was the 
highest development of the stringed instrument attained by the 
ancients. 

The cithara was a development from the harp. This instru- 
ment was in the shape of a letter P, and had ten strings. 

It took many centuries for musicians to get the idea of 
stretching the strings across an open box, but somewhere 
about the year 1200 this was thought of, and the dulcimer 
made its appearance, the strings being struck with hammers. 
For another hundred years these hammers were held in the 
hands of the player, and then a genius invented a keyboard, 
which, being struck by the fingers, moved the hammers. 

This instrument was called a clavicytherium, or keyed 
cithara. This underwent some modifications and improve- 
ments from time totime. In Queen Elizabeth's time it was 
called a virginal, because the Virgin Queen made it her favorite 
instrument. Then it was called a spine, because the hammers 
were covered with spines or quills, which struck or caught the 
strings or wires and produced the sound. From 1700 to 1800 
it was much enlarged and improved, and called a harpsichord, 
and this was the instrument that Lady Washington, Mrs. 
Hamilton and the fine ladies of our Revolutionary times 
played on. Hindel composed his great oratorios on a harpsi- 
chord, though the music was little better than a scratch with a 
sound on the end of it. The idea of these instruments seems 
to have been that the strings must be struck or picked as the 
fingers would act. The ends of the lever raised by the keys 
were covered with quills, which struck or lifted the wires from 
below. In1710 Bartolomeo Cristofoli, an Italian, invented a 
key or keyboard, such as we have now substantially, which 
caused hammers to strike the wires from above, and thus de- 
veloped the piano. The name pianoforte (soft, loud) was given 
to it, because, unlike the harpsichord, it was capable of pro- 
ducing soft or loud tones at the will of the player. 








Removal. 

HE Emerson Piano Company have removed to their 
new and spacious warerooms, No. 174 Tremont-st., where they 
will have on exhibition a full assortment of their fine upright pianos, which 
friends and the public are respectfully invited to examine. The proprietors 
feel assured that musical people will find in these instruments a high degree of 
excellence in ali the essential qualities of athoroughly good piano. Attention 
is especially called to the now rather celebrated ‘* Emerson Style 14,”’ which 
competent and disinterested judges have pronounced one of the most perfect 
upright scales yet made. In addition to their. fine musical qualities, these 
pianos will be found very attractive in their externals, many of the cases 
being in fancy mahogany, walnut, antique oak and Spanish cedar. Should a 
thorough examination of these instruments establish the fact that a hand- 
some, well made and fine toned piano can be furnished at a moderate price, 

the public will be the gainer as well as the undersigned. 

Respectfully, P, H, Powgrs, 
O. A. Kimpa.t, 
Joszrn GRAMER, 
Proprietors of the Emerson Piano Company. 
Boston, November ao, 1888. 


—L. Soule’s piano and organ business is in the warerooms 
of H. M. Thompson. Mr. Thompson is not the successor of 


Mr. Soule. This is a necessary correction of a trade note. 
ve a first-class piano tuner, a situation in a 
wareroom or factory, city or country. Address 
Ernest Westberg, 213 East 123d-st., New York city. 
ANTED—By a young man of fair musical education, 
and with eight years’ experience in the music trade, a 


situation with a first-class house as sheet music or small goods 
salesman. Best of references furnished. Replies may be ad 
dressed to ‘‘L, B, G,,” care of THE MUSICAL Courier, 25 
East Fourteenth-st.. New York. 
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WESSELL,NICKEL &GRoss EMERSON ~ 


—_— tptesoste oF — 


VRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





Pianoforte Actions, More than 45,000 Sold. Every 


ONE GRADE ONLY. 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
$36 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


— NEW YoRK -— 
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Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Piano Fully Warranted. 








G, W, SEAVERNS & SON, EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 


Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 


SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. | 


Wareroom, No. !74 A Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Btc, 
IL. F. HEPBURN & CO. 444 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK 


+» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
THE VU. S. AND CANADAS. 





SOLE ACENTS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 





HAZELTON BROTHERS, 





+o — -- 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS 





-9— 





ATA WOS IN EVERY RESPECT, -— 








>= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 





Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YoRK 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOSH & SONS, 


Piano Manufacturers, 


170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





HALLET P DAVIS CO.'5 PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sarco, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


; State 


and Jackson Streets, ees Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty y years, and upon their excellence aione 
have attain 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tene, 
Teuch, Workmanship and Durability. 


Every Piano Furry WARRANTED FOR Five YEARS 


WM. KNABE «& CO. 


WAREROOMS: 


No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 





204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore 


NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHEI! 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


FACTORY: 


K. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEw YToRE. 





IVERS3PON 
PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 
181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ane ve & 


— UNEXCELLED IN — 
Beauty of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 


Thoroughness of Construction. | 


FACTORIES: 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


SPECIALTIES: PIANO GUARDS, BARS, PEDALS, ACTION BRACKETS, ETC, 


NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING 


NEW YORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, I22 EAST 13th STREET. 








Main Sts., Cambridgeport | 


a een ee eeneenmenell 1857. >- 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


ern makers respectfully solicited, 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 


of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Ea 
ee" CORRESPC’\IDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED, 


A careful compar 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 
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WHE OU0 cA MARTIN GUITARS tm ian 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
wa NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <8 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


























For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame De GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. De La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS, De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others. 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They sull stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


also in Europe. 


Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United States, but 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


(06, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N.Y. 





ls the Triumph of the Age! 


A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 
A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ! 


Its leading characteristics are 
iat. A Full, Rich, Pare Singing Tone. 
zd. A Finely Regulated, Delicate Touch. 
td. A Perfectly Even, Well Balanced Scale. 


KipAch 


Grand. Square and‘ Upright 


4PIAN OS. 


Received Highest Award at the United Stater 
Centennia] Exh.bition, 1876, 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years 

§@™ lllustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 

Factory, from 233 to 245 E, 23d St., New York. 












~~ TH Ee 


KELLER PIANO, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE KELLER PIANO C0., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


New York Warerooms: 17 E. 14th St. 


Co., 

















Highest Award at New Orieans Exposition, 1885. 





— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


With Patent Harmonic Scale, Patent Cylinder 
Top, Patent Finger Guard, Patent Steel Action 
Frame, Patent Endwood Stringbridge, Patent 
Touch Regulator, and 


—®* PATENT PIANO MUFFLER #— 


. The last reduces the tone to a mere Pianissimo, 
and saves wear of the Piano. 


e os E = . | 16 East 14th Street, New York. 
£ ; WAREROOMS: att) Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 
Swen FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292 to 298 11th Avenue 
—— NEW YORK. 


H SEHR BROTHERS & Co. 


SSOV 


eo 





BAUS & COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 


FACTORY : 





558 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 


[THE A. B. CHASE C0 


NORWALK, OHIO, 





ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 


ith. The whole composed of the Choicest MANUPACTURERS OF BOTH 
Material and of the most Thorough | M 5 
Workmanship. <serms 
NOTHING MORE, NOTHING LESS, can or will ever I j 
prise a First-Class Piano, and as such we t= d 
hesitating!y place them before the world. A JUSTLY CELEBRATED POR 
E 
ew” SEND FOR CATALOGUE SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
R 
ys 


MITH AMERICAN ORGAN 
AND PIANO CO., 


531 Tremont Street, Boston, Maas, 


HOUSES: ( Kansas City, Mo 
: ~~" ( London, Eng. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved» Biano« Legs, 


LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


arge variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos. 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 


BRANCH 








WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue: 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
CHICAGO ILL 


F. GONNOR, 


PIANOS 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. [22 Sena for Catalogue 


Acents Wanren. 





N. B,—Pianos not shivped before being thoroughl+ 
| Tuned end Regulated 








DURABILITY. 


For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 








TRYBER & SWERTLAND, 
The Lakeside Organ, 


1251 GRENSHAW STREET, COR. ROCKWELL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 





A. NILSON & CO.. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Square and Upright Pianos. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. WAREROOMS AND FACTORY: 
lelegraph and R.R. Station: OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
ies EX, CONN. IVORYTON, CONN. 472 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. FORT WAYNE ORGAN (0, 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





wwe ET BAS HO SUrSnrent rt 


FANEST ( ABLER & BROTHER GRAND, SQUARB AND UPRIGHT PIANO. 
Ai airline aha at 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


pay onann. | GEO, STECK & CQ.) erteciast 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 


Tm swatueeT onan GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANO MADE 


PIANO MADE. Containing all improvements, com- 


' —J bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable for powerful sympathetic a ae nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


tone, pliable action and absolute dura- and Small Apartments. 


as a Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, ~~ 


Jaroine & Son WECMAN G HENNING, lis THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


$18 & 990 ast 20th St., Mew York. | , 
ust or our rarcest| Piano Manufacturers. | ke Te the Best and Mest Salable 
G NS ——— Organ of the day. 









































RAND ORGA 
f,manualgs St ‘George! N.Y. All our instruments contain the full iron frame with | y 
Ch. the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the — —— AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 


43 St. Paul’s Ps 
| age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or q F 
NY, 43 w- Pres. | dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our é ‘ RESENTED. _ensaseees, &c,, FREE. 


eS ¥. Birst Presbyterian, | instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 


Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch.’ | | that ours will excel any other. 
; . ] 4 ¥ , 
ate PECAae MILLER ORGAN CO., lebanon, Pa 


AUBURN. N. Y. 


STULTZ & BAUER AR CONOVER BROS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — ee UPRICHT FIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated Dy pianists 


Upright and Square [ : m and salesmen. are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Ra)! 


New Orieane, 
bureh B.C 





| and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

| Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
San Francisco, and many others. 


Fabtery and Warereeme, 298 and 340 East 3iat S 3lst Street. New York.| , <ameMeneres ae @ ats Beit ew, NEW YORK 








Heh & INTELL, DYER A HUGHES. OPER PIANO. 
>PIANOS,< gis, NODAL | | PEE & SON, Manufacturers, 


ORGANS, ile ON le 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 


BRAUNSCHWEIG, GERMANY, } PR ponsible Dealers. 


FOXCROFT, ME. 


Uprights amd Grands. | flamer osx ceo x 





Catalogue. New and 
Elegant Designs 
Just Out. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC- ] t 4 Wases nae ate met sepee- 
TION. CHEAP PRICES AND [TF ited my cented, should be pleased to 

\ pa open correspondence in re- 

BEST WORKMANSHIP. Re gard to the Agency. 








DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 


New Burdett Organ List. 
BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 


STRAUCH BROS. | ccasuewusnessne men neonee wpa ns 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Covers and Scarfs, Fitted Grand and Upright Covers, Rubber and Fleece Covers, Ware 
Grand, Square and Upright room and Road Covers of every description. Artists’ Busts, and Embroidered Flags and 


Banners for Musical Societies. 
FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 
Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. P. 0, BOX 2920, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, LOWEST PRICFS. 


E.G. HARRINGTON! & CO. iiss 7 
“ititriwktin nia Square? Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINWAY | 





Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sreinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts i 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories, 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos, 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


Is rapidly becoming the most popular instrument of the present day. The 
| several valuable patents used in these pianos, and the honest and reliable 
manner in which they are constructed, are appreciated by the trade and the 
musical public. We invite correspondence from dealers in localities where 
we are not already represented, 


ESTEY PIANO COMPANY, 


South Boulevard, New York City. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
Bt. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20- ~24, HAMBURG QERMANY. 

















Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—B3d Street, New York City. | 


Piano Oase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, | — 
Long ‘Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. || [| 

















ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 


C. C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright, Square and Grand Pianos. 
5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 74 FIFTH AVENUE. 


SLAC GLEE SN, P=OARDMAR 


& GRAY’: 
VENEERS, Fa PPiANOS 


































ORGAN CO., 


PIANOS 


And Importers of 











DETROI qT MICH. omase patenr sounpine soarps}) FANCY WOODS, wba the 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone : 
Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 426 and 427 East Bighth St., East River. Factory, 543, 545 & 547 Broadway, 
Application, WEW YORK. ALBANY, N. Y. 
FACTORY, 61, 68, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT 8ST. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST, 
simeentaatalidad pices UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE C0., ’ 
UPRIQHT wi SQUARE | wunceerncn ts uate PIANO PLATES 
. ~ a ‘oom ui and 413 e relep yhone Buildin ding, YORK 
The Union Central commenced business in 186 : 
P iano Cases pays the largest dividends of any life company in ‘this ‘IPTANO HARDWARE, 
Soonieky | seioes ment, Ine st ace at I ' 
i the Fen ath rae fo pote are aren 444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St, New York. 


E R V IN G, MA SS. | pound interest, and the life insurance feature is only 


incidental or collateral 


BEHNING 


~~ Upright and Grand Pianos 








3 WEST 14thST. 


NEW YORK, 





Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


BEHNING & SON. 














UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 

R.M. BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 

manently located in their new Factory, are prepared 

to place additional agencies. Prices low. rite 
j for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS;: 
BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 
to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 





JAMES M. STARR & GO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO siadiiadlh of trial and consideration. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street. Cor, Church, New York, 





me nent 





